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Muzzarelli’s. Brief French Course $1 25 


By Antoine Muzzarevul, Officier 
d’Académie, Professor of Modern 
Languages and Literature. 


Garner’s Spanish Grammar. 


By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph.D., recently 
Professor of Modern Languages, 
United States Naval Academy. 


Silva and Fourcaut’s Lectura y Con- 


$1.25 


NEW BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Harkness and Forbes’s 
Caesar’s Gallic War 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
By Atpert Harkness, Ph D., LL. D, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, Brown University, assisted 
by Cuarves H., Forses, A.B, Professor of 
Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
While remarkable for its simplicity, this 


Annotated Editions with Vocabularies 
of Texts recommended by the Mod- 
ern Language Association, 
including 

Riehl’s Das Spielmannskind and Der 
stumme Ratsherr (Priest) 
Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon (Fontaine) 45 
Moser’s Der Bibliothekar (Cooper) .  .45 
Benedix’s Der Prozess, and Wilhelmi’s 


By T. Sirva and A. Fourcaut. 


Stern’s Geschichten von Deutschen 


book contains everything needed by the stu- 
dent in reading the Commentaries. The intro- 
duction contains an outline of the life of Czsar, 
a description in brief of the scenes of his mili- 
tary operations, and a short treatise on the 


Einer Muss Heiraten (Lambert) .30 
Daudet’s Selected Stories (Jenkins) . .50 
Labiche & Martin’s Le Voyage de M. 


military system of the Romans. 


The notes, 


1902. Popular revival of interest in pure Grammar. 


By MEnco STERN. 


Flagg’s A Writer of Attic Prose . 1.00 
By Isaac Fraae, Professor of Greek, 


vince of the living teacher. 


other works of a similar nature. 


while sufficiently helpful, do not invade the pro- 
The illustrations 


are entirely appropriate, and unlike those in 


Perrichon (Castegnier) . 
Mairet’s L’Enfant de la Lune (Healy) .35 


Schultz’s La Neuvaine de Colette (Lye) 45 


University of California. 


Mellick’s Latin Composition. 
By Anna Corte Me tick, A.B, 


A copy of our new illustrated High 
School Catalogue for 1902 will be 
sent to any address on request. 


Daudet’s L’Enfant Espion, and Other 
Stories (Goodell) 


Brearley School, New York. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York CHICAGO CINCINNATI BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Bacon’s Une Semaine a Paris . . .s50 


Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno (Brownell) .50. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE RISE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


1510. Paul’s Introduction to English Accidence by John Colet, and Syntax with Rules by 
William Lily. First printed 1510 for St. Paul’s School; next edition 1527, Lily’s Grammar 
was studied by Shakespeare. 

A Briet Grammar (1586) by John Bulloker. The best examples of English Grammar 
duriug the period of transition are Ben Jonson’s (1634), Bishop Lowth’s (1758), and Dr. 
Priestly’s (1762). 

1795. Lindley Murray’s Adaptation of various English Grammars in a more teachable form, 

second edition 1808. First American editiou 1802, 

1847. Samuel S. Greene introduced Sentential analysis. His books were widely popu’ar. 

1889. A marked change took place in English Grammars. Orthography and Prosody were 

omitted, and much composition was incorporated. These ideas were crystallized in Elements 

of Composition and Grammar by Southworth and Goddard. 

A recognition of this revival is one of the 

features of English Grammar and Composition by Gordon A. Southworth. 
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J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


N. Y. Branch: 43-45 E. 19th St., 
New York City. 


Large, Distinct, Durable. 


Cheapest ever offered in this market. 


The School Supply House, 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES (Piysicai). 


EXCELSIOR SERIES (Political and Test Maps). 


116--120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Good Pens make Good Writers. 


Of course 
this means 


Of course, all good Stationers keep them. 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


This means good style, good temper, good points, and all other good qualities. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Established in 1860. 


26 John Street, New York. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


GOOD ENGLISH FOR EVERY GRADE 


THE SILVER SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS 


By LeRoy BARTLETT, A. M. 


Evementary |THE ESSENTIALS OF LANGUAGE AND 

illustrated in GRAMMAR. For Grammar Grapes. 318 
colors. Cloth. Introductory price, 38 cents. pages. Cloth. Introductory price, 62 cents. 

The elementary book presents the rudimentary principles with simplicity and skill, and illustrates them 

by apt and beautiful selections. The “ Essentials ’ covers the technical essentials of grammar and compo- 

sition, and by the free use of the best literature in analysis ¢reates a fine literary taste and a correct and 


a var f what i f the driest and t difficult 
vay ‘ Sertes of Language Books makes a delightful study out of what is one o e driest and mos cu 
nenpehaeaniae in the aroeeaiveetn. It does this with the simplicity and skill with which the rudimentary principles 
are presented in the elementary book, and the exquisite taste which has guided the selection of apt and beautiful illus- 
trative exercises; and through the directness and thoroughness of method shown in the higher book, by means of which 
pupils not only master the rules of grammatical construction, but also grow 80 familiar with correct and elegant lan- 
1 English becomes habitual. 
we Geaseiatag mecne will we gained from these books than a knowledge of the rules of grammar and the ability to 
f ' he beautiful in nature and a taste for the best in literature must inevitably grow 


AN ENGLISH GRASIMAR 


For the Use of Schools 


By James M. Mixng, Ph.D. 384 pp. Half leather. 
price, 75 cents. 

Combines originality and freshness of thought with the logical de- 
velopment of anadmirable system. Emphasizes the practical rather than 
the theoretical side. Contains no less than 1,600 illustrative sentences 
from authors of eminence. 


‘“*We have used Milne’s Grammar with marked success in our grammar 
grades. The subject matter is arranged in a natural and logical order. Our pu- 
pils, of whom at least 90 per cent. are of foreign parentage, seem to grasp the 
language with its rules much more readily and easily than with any book here- 
tofore used, The examples are exceedingly interesting and instructive, They 
inspire the pupils and lead them on to a desireand love for literature.”’-—MAURICE 
D. JEweuL, Principal, Public Schools Nos, 71 and 74, Borough of Queens, City of 


New York. 
IN PRESS 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH GRAISISIAR 


By James M. MILNE. A thorough course in E.glish Grammar for grammar 


Introductory 


selections and their discriminating analyses.”” — /néelligence, Chicago. grades, briefer than Dr. Milne’s ‘‘ An English Grammar.’ 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORE BostTow CHICAGO 
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ErmmER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
: Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


“German Made Easy 


By USING 
PROF. W. IRVING COLBY’S 


German Conversation Book, 


DER LEHRER. 
ELEVEN THOUSAND COPIES SOLD. 
Arran sed in dialogue style, between teacher and pupil's 
— teaching construction instead of analysis — interest- 
ing the learner from the first lesson. 

228 pages. Price, $1.25. 


DER LEITSTERN. 


An advanced German Reader —a continuation of Der 
Lehrer. Price, 31.0. 


Practical Synopsis of the German Grammar. 
Conversational style. Price, $1.00. 
Send forsample copy to W. IRVING COLBY, 
Author and Publisher, 
182 St. Nicholas Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


PURITY BOOKS. 


The way to purity is through knowledge. The’ 
Self and Sex series has the unqualified endorse. 
ment of Educators, Ministers, Physicians, and oth- 
ers. The books answer purely and truthfully the 
questions which ail young people ask,and which 
many times are answered for them only by corrupt 
and sinful companions. Every teacher has many 
opportunities to use these books for the physical 
and moral salvation of the young of both sexes. 
BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D.: 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Uught to Know. 

BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D.: 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Uught to Know. 

$1,000 PRIZE BOOK, by Mrs, Emma F, A. Drake, M. D.: 
What a Young Wife Uught to Know. 

$1 00 per copy, post free. Send for Table of Contents. 


THE PALMER Co., 
Publishers of “ Education,” 50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


bit -ample. Earns bicycle & make money distributing 
catalogs. Write at once for prices & special offer. 
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MEAD CYCLE GO. 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 
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u ward ev ade, and 
GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, This ts the hi ver made, an 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent: 


Tw GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. - 

“It gives me to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work we quickly. This last is of great vy rtance for school work, 

This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very ee e cities and towns of the 
State. From what | personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is an — which at all compares with this one for'use 


either in the school or the o: JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Mass. State Soard of EH: 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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A tomatic Safety-Filled Bottles? 
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ity U.S. Government 
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all Departments. 


SAFETY BOTILE & INK CO., 270 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo. 


*PRES 


The Genealogical 
Department of the Monday 
and Wednesday Transcript is 
of itself worth the price of sub- 
scription. The many other spe- 


cial features of these two issues 

furnish very entertaining and 
profitable reading to all { 
members of the family. 4 


Subscription Rates 
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WHO ARE EDUCATORS? 


ADDRESS BY DR. A. E. WINSHIP AT THE MASONIC 
TEMPLE THEATRE, CHICAGO, 
FEBRUARY 24, 1902. 


[Printed by request. } 


The unit of force in education is the teacher. A 
good teacher and a class have always made a good 
school from the days of Socrates or Mark Hopkins 
to the present time. Everything in education is for 
the purpose of assisting the teacher in her work with 
the class. ‘The schoolhouse and its equipment, the 
books and other appliances, the school board and 
supervisors have no place in the educational world, 
except as they aid the teacher in her work with the 
class. The teacher is the educator. The others are 
educators only so far as they become such by re- 
flected light from their service to the teachers. 
ITonors do not make educators. No more do author- 
ity and office-holding make one an educator. Teach- 
ing and assistance to teachers can alone make educa- 
tors. 

The requirements of educators who are not 
teachers are: Securing good talent and providing 
such talent with tenure, freedom, and desirable op- 
portunities and advantages. In order to secure 
these, it is necessary to have ample public funds and 
the absence of irritation. 

There is nothing more attractive to those that are 
adapted to it than teaching. At the same salary, 
with the same tenure, and prospects of advancement, 
there is no more fascinating American employment 
for those who are adapted to it than teaching. 

The excuse .for a school board and its officials lies 
in providing adequate public funds, the necessary 
appointments and appliances, and prevention of fric- 
tion for teachers. If there be one liability greater 
than another it is that those who would be educators 
without teaching will try to magnify their office by 
irritating teachers through their official authority. 
Ir. Winship said: “I have seen in the Chicago papers 
since my arrival in town, a proposition to examine 
the long-time teachers of German in the city schools, 
as to their miscellaneous scholastic attainments. I 
asked a gentleman in no way connected with the 
schools here why it was necessary to irritate the 
teachers in this way, and he replied, “The author- 
ities do not know German, and so they want to find 
out what the teachers do not know that the author- 
ities know, in order to know if they can teach what 
the authorities do not know,’ ” 

This whole question of examining teachers in 
what they don’t teach for the delectation. of/ those 
who themselves are exempt from similar examina- 
tions, reminds one of the grind that Joseph H. 
Choate got on the president and overseers of Har- 
vard University at an alumni meeting in New York 
city. He said, “I verily believe that any graduate 
of twenty years’ standing would find it more difficult 
io pass the examination of any class in Harvard than 
it would be for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle. In order that justice may be done these 
students, I propose that the tables may be turned 
upon the board of overseers, under whose authority 
these excruciating tests are applied. I take up the 
last annual catalog to see whether there are any 


of the venerable and honorable overseers who can an- 
swer the simplest of these questions, and I would 
like to apply it here and now. I begin, sir, with the 
head of the University. 

“Let us have a little examination in philosophy. 
There was something called ‘philosophy’ taught be- 
fore the true function of the brain as the seat of the 
mind had been discovered. We were taught a spu- 
rious and effete kind of mental philosophy. Let us 
see whether the venerable ‘head of the University can 
answer a single one of these questions. 

* ‘Explain the Paralogism of Rational Psychology, 
the Antinomies of Rational Cosmology (proving the 
thesis and anti-thesis of one of them as an example); 
and the ontological, cosmological of God, together 
with Kant’s objections to each of these three modes 
of proof. 

“*Explain briefly the theory of antomistic dyna- 
migm and how it reduces matter to mere will and 
presentation. Of what only do the senses and phy- 
sical science take cognizance as constituting the 
primitive element of matter? 

“ ‘Resolve the dominant seventh chord of G into 
other seventh chords and give an example of the 
progression of three of the secondary chords of the 
seventh into other chords than those of the regular 
progression.’ ” 

The president of Harvard was unprepared. There 
is no man in America who would accept the presi- 
dency of the University on condition that he should 
pass the examinations of his own university once in 
five or twenty-five years. 

It is safe to say that no irritator is an educator. 


THE PUBLIC MUSEUM AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


BY FREDERICK HOUGHTON, 
E lucational Commissioner, Buffalo Society Natural Sciences. 


During the past few years museum authorities all 
over the country have given much thought to the 
matter of ‘increasing their facilities for instruction 
by co-operating with the public schools,in their work 
of education. Nearly every large city, nowadays, is 
fortunate enough to possess a museum devoted to 
natural science or to local history. In both of these 
is collected a great quantity of educational material, 
much of which could be utilized by teachers. 
Teachers in their work need more than text-books to 
teach from. They need things to teach about. The 
museum has just the things she needs, and is desir- 
ous to use them to the best advantage educationally. 
(o-operation, then, is a logical consequence. 

It is chiefly during the past twenty years that 
museum authorities have begun to recognize the im- 
portance of the museum as an educational agent. It 
is true that before this time there was some desire 
on their part to make their collections instructive. 
This is shown by the labeling and cataloguing of 
their collections. But that the museum could be 
made a potent factor in public education seems not 
to have been recognized. The usual label bore 
merely the name of the specimen to which it was 
affixed, usually the technical or scientific name, and 
was of little value or interest to one not already fa- 
miliar with the specimen. There was no intent on 
the part of the curator to do more than to tell chance 
visitors the name of the specimens at which they 
were looking. In this there was a little instruction, 
but it was immeasurably less than that which could 
have been given had the specimens been so arranged 
and labeled that they told not merely their names, 
but their relation to others, to the earth, or to man 
and his activities. 

I remember that in the museum of antiquities in 
Edinburgh there was a really fine collection of eth- 
nologic articles, which could easily hhave been ar- 
ranged to illustrate the life and customs of the vari- 
ous races that, in her eventful history, have over- 


run Scotland. But no such arrangement had been 
attempted. Specimens were labeled, but, for the 
most part, a label consisted of a card affixed to each 
specimen or group of specimens, telling merely that 
this was a flint dagger of the Neolithic age, or that 
was a penannular ring of the Viking period, or’ this 
other was a thumb-screw for torturing criminals. 
Of course, to, the visitor who had studied about these 
things and knew what penannular rings were used 
for, these labels were an advantage. ‘To former im- 
pressions gained, perhaps, only by reading, was 
added at once the more exact impression given by 
the specimen. But suppose the visitor had never 
heard of a penannular ring or of the Neolithic age. 
To him such labels were simply useless... But think 
of the life lying hidden behind those specimens; the 
life of the flint-chipper, who, to contend with sav- 
age neighbors, man, and beast, fashioned with skil- 


ful hand, from the brittle block of flint, this keen, - 


symmetrical blade; the life of the raiding Viking, 
who, in serpent-boats, came “o’er the blue-back of 
the broad sea,” the life of the blue-bonnetted Cove- 
nanters, dragged from heathery hiding places to face 
their grim judges in the torture-chamber. The 
stories which those specimens could have told make 
up the story of Scotland. 

The modern arrangement of museum collections 
is based upon the idea that all the collections are to 
be used to instruct; that the teaching power of a 
collection depends upon its power to attract and in- 
terest people; and that people are attracted and in- 
terested, not by the name of a specimen, but -by the 
story it tells. Taking the place of the old-fashioned 
cases of Indian “relics” and Eskimo curiosities, are 
beautifully executed, life-size groups, representing 
primitive people at work and at play; making 
blankets, drilling beads, gambling, killing seals. 
Taking the place of the long files of stuffed animals 
in ungraceful and uncouth postures, are beautiful 
groups representing them as they lived; moose in the 
birch woods; buffalo on the plains; swallows in the 
chimney. Such groups tell a story, and consequently 
are successful in attracting, interesting, and in- 
structing people. 

Besides the desire on the part of museums system- 
atically to instruct their visitors, there is a desire on 
the part of some museums to aid as systematically in 
the instruction given in the public schools. They 
realize that, in teaching, teachers need much mate- 
rial bearing upon the sciences. Much of this mate- 
rial it is not possible for a teacher to obtain for her- 
self. There is a realization, also, that many teachers 
would welcome an opportunity to keep in touch with 
the latest developments of science. The policy of 
these museums, then, is to make accessible to the 
teacher their collections of the material which she so 
much needs, and to give her the opportunity to en- 
large her knowledge of the sciences which she must 
teach. 

Though it is the policy of many museums to aid 
actively in the work of the public school, much of 
the work done along the lines of that policy is still 
in the experimental stage, and the methods employed 
by different museums differ widely one from another. 
Some prefer to work-entirely with the teacher, and 
so prepare courses of lectures and special exhibits of 
material, bearing upon her work. Others like to 
deal directly with the children, and prepare for them 
lectures and exhibits. Some make use of both these 
methods. 

Of help given to teachers in their work ‘of instruc- 
tion; the lecture course offered by the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences is an excellent example. 
During last year (1900-1901) fifty-three free lectures, 
in four courses, were given by the curators of the 
different departments of its museum. ‘These lec- 
tures were on physiology, nature study, meteorology, 
and mineralogy. In connection with the course on 
nature study, several field excursions were conducted 
by specialists from the museum. To supplement 
these lectures, a library of the best books bearing on 
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the subjects of the lectures, was assembled by the 
curator and was made freely accessible to all teachers. 
Several other museums have done similar work, but 
this work done by the Brooklyn museum seems to be 
the best planned and most systematically carried out. 

This museum has made, also, elaborate arrange- 
ments for placing at the disposal of the teacher for 
the use of her class, the educational material in its 
collections. A room has been fitted up with seats 
for a large class, a stereopticon for illustrating, and 
various charts and apparatus needed in certain 
branches of science. ‘To this room any teacher may 
bring her class, and here she will ‘be supplied from 
the cases of the museum with any material bearing 
upon the lesson she wishes to teach. This room fur- 
nishes an example of the excellent results made pos- 
sible by combining the two great educators,—the 
school and the museum. 

Another fine example of how a museum may in- 
struct through teachers and schools is furnished by 
the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York city. Its work is done on a large scale 


throughout New York state. To a special depart-- 


ment is given the work of preparing sets of slides to 
illustrate lectures on geographical subjects. These 
lectures and the supplementary slides are sent to 
various city and village superintendents in all parts 
of the state, and are to be used by them either as free 
public lectures, or as lectures to school children, to 
aid them in their study of geography. 

The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences deals di- 
rectly with school children in classes. For several 
years it has given lectures to classes of upper grade 
pupils on subjects taken from their school work. 
The pupils of a grade are divided into groups of 
about three hundred. Each group is notified when 
to attend a lecture to be given at the museum. This 
lecture is repeated until all the groups have heard it, 
and then another is given in the same way. 

The same society has for two years experimented 
with traveling exhibits. The first of these was an 
exhibit of Indian articles to illustrate the boyhood 
of Hiawatha. This was for the use of teachers of 
third-year pupils, whose language work was based 
upon the story of Hiawatha’s childhood. It was 
passed from school to school, and was kept in each 
school for two weeks. Both teacher and pupils were 
so pleased with it that later it was elaborated by the 
addition to it of other articles, and pictures, and was 
circulated amongst teachers of the eighth grade to 
aid them in their history work, part of which was a 
study of aboriginal life. So favorably was it re- 
ceived that a number of similar exhibits are to be 
circulated next year. These will illustrate various 
topics in geography. 

Similar exhibits have been made by the Brooklyn 
museum. These, however, instead of - being circu- 
lated from school to school are kept permanently in 
a branch museum, especially designed for children 
and called the children’s museum. . In connection 
with this are the teacher’s lectures and the class lec- 
ture room already spoken of. 

The work of these museums, and similar work 
done by other museums throughout the country, 
show definitely their tendency to co-operate in public 
instruction with the public school, and the time 
seems not far distant when these two educational 
powers will work together in the great work of pub- 
lic education. 


LEARNING SENSIBLE THINGS. 


Lincoln was not schooled and he was not learned, 
but he was educated. He always knew what to do 
in the emergency of the moment. I don’t know 
what you teachers think, but I consider that man 
best educated who is best fitted for the work in hand. 
Lincoln spent no time in learning what he didn’t 
need to know. There was a great deal of sense in 
the reply of the young man who was taking the civil- 
service examination for mail-carriers who found 
among the questions: How far is it to the nearest 
fixed star—and that young man had the inspiration 
to answer: “I don’t know exactly how fur it is, but 
I’m convinced it’s so durned fur that I’ll never have 
to carry the mail there.”—Address, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MINNEAPOLIS 


BY JEAN L. GOUDY, 
Washington School, Minneapolis, 


No city in the United States has greate’ reason 
to be proud of her public schools than has the city 
of Minneapolis. It is but fifty-three years since the 
first public school within the present city limits was 
opened, and ‘to-day the city boasts sixty well- 
equipped school buildings, twenty-five of which have 
sixteen or more rooms, a teaching corps of eight hun- 
dred and fifty-three teachers, and about thirty- 
eight thousand pupils. In the central, north, east, 
and south sections of the city are located the four 
high schools, having an enrollment of three thousand 
pupils. These high schools sent out last year three 
hundred and fifty graduates, a large percentage of 
whom are now enrolled in the state university. 

In co-operation with the Minneapolis park board, 
and the City Improvement League, the board of 
education has done much to beautify the school 
grounds and to create in the pupils a desire to keep 
them in good condition. 

The Minneapolis board of education, numbering 
seven men, is elected directly by the people. These 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 


men are chosen from among the most practical and 
intellectual business men of the city. 

The superintendent, Dr. C. M. Jordan, who has 
served in this capacity for eleven years, is a man who 
is highly respected by all who know him. Besides 
being an excellent business manager, he possesses by 
nature the rare combination of firmness, leniency, 
and justice that renders him eminently qualified to 
deal with so large a system of schools. 

The five departments of work,—manual training, 
music, drawing, physical culture, and primary work 
are each under a special supervisor. 

The manual training, in charge of J. E. Painter, 
shows most excellent results, and its steady improve- 
ment and its popularity attest the efficiency of Mr. 
Painter's supervision. The high schools are well 
equipped with*shops, and a large percentage of the 
pupils take this course. 

Music, under the supervision of Miss Helen A. 
Trask, has become one of the delights of school life. 
The supervisor has done much to raise the standard 
of school music and to educate the children to enjoy 
only the good. The Ladies’ Thursday musicale has 
been of much service to Miss Trask in this work by 
giving afternoon concerts in the schools. More than 
half of the buildings now own pianos, the money 
being contributed by the district patrons, showing 
the general appreciation of music as an educator. 

Drawing, under the direction of Miss Bonnie Snow, 
who is well-known throughout the Northwest, and 
who is considered an authority in this line of work, 
has shown results among the best in the country. 
Miss Snow’s method has evolved from what she con- 
siders the needs of the children. The studies are 
made largely from nature, and the lessons are all 
what may be termed “seeing lessons,” giving them 
life and reality. ‘The water color work is especially 
interesting. Many beautiful pictures, statuary, and 
other artistic furnishings have found their way into 
the schools as the result of Miss Snow’s influence. 

Of the physical culture, supervised by Mrs. Louise 
Preece, Minneapolis may well be proud.. To help to 
rear the human form into a structure in which noble 
thoughts and aspirations may dwell is a work second 
tonone. The Preece system, formulated and taught 
by Mrs. Preece, is a combination of strength and 
rhythmic grace. The exercises are greatly enjoyed 
by the pupils, and are a strong factor in sustaining 
the excellent discipline for which the schools are 
noted, 


EAST HIGH SCHOOL. 


‘Nhe primary work is efliciently directed by Miss 
M. Adelaide Holton, who came from a similar posi- 
tion in Salt Lake City September last, as the suc- 
cesser to Mrs. Alice W. Cooley, so long and so hap- 
pily. associated with the Minneapolis schools in this 
‘apacity. Miss Holton is alréady well established, 
and has won the esteem and confidence of her co- 
workers. One of her achievements for the year has 
been the introduction of a formulated plan for in- 
dustrial work, which has proven a success, and which 
will be revised and extended the coming year. 

The board of education, realizing the value of 
this branch of work, has been very liberal in its ap- 
propriations, thus greatly promoting the success of 
the work. A medal was awarded to the Minneapolis 
schools at the Pan-American Exposition for its in- 
dustrial exhibit. A traveling exhibit’ has been in 
demand this year. This exhibit has visited some of 
the leading educational cities, among them Indian- 
apolis, Detroit, and New York City.. The Minne- 
apolis Society of Arts and Crafts endorses the work 
in these words: “The work of the Minneapolis school 
children is most attractive, particularly for its prom- 
ise of the future. . . . Taste in color and form as 
well as skill with the fingers is a feature of the work 
of the craftsmen.” 


— 


NORTH HIGH SCHOOL. 


One of the strong social factors of the city is the 
Teachers’ club, numbering about five hundred mem- 
bers. The influence of this club is extending year 
by year. Its success is largely due to its able presi- 
dent, Mrs. George Harrison. With the membership 
fees and the net proceeds of a course of lectures and 
other entertainments given each season, a room is 
rented in one of the leading hospitals of the city, to 
be used free of expense by any of the members who 
may need it. The entertainments provided by the 
club are of a high order of excellence. Among the 
entertainers this year were the Kneisel quartette, 
Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, and Madam Schumann 
Heink. The club also gives two delightful social 
entertainments each year at the West hotel or the 
public library parlors. 

One of the noticeable features of the Minneapolis 
schools is the perfect harmony in the work. This is 
seldom seen in so large a system of schools, and it is 
the result of the hearty co-operation between the 
teachers and supervisors, and the general loyalty to 
the superintendent. 

If, as has been said, the test of the substantial 
growth of a city lies in its public schools, Minneapo- 
lis has a right to feel that it stands on a firm founda- 
tion, ‘and that its future is secure. , 


READING FOR ALL. 


Teachers should thoughtfully read the following 
standard works, or the same number and variety of 
books of equal rank and of equal interest to children 
of the various grades:— 

Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book” and “Twice-Told 
Tales,” Irving’s “Sketch Book,” Kingsley’s “Water 
Babies,” and “Hereward,” or “Westward Ho!” or 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” “Evangeline,” or “Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” Cooper’s “Last of the Mo- 
hicans,” “Lionel Lincoln,” or “The Spy,” Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico,” or “Conquest of Peru,” 
Page’s “Two Little Confederates,” Carroll’s ‘‘Alice 
in Wonderland,” Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
Roosevelt’s “Hero Tales from American History,” 
Franklin’s Autobiography, Sewell’s “Black Beauty,” 
Kipling’s “Jungle Book,’ De Foe’s ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Swiss Family Robinson,” Dickens’ “Little 
Nell,” Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” Alcott’s “Eight Cousins,” 
or “ Rose in Bloom,” Marryat’s “ Masterman Ready,” 
“Arabian Nights,” Clemens’ “Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer,” 
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TREE TOP HOMES. 


BY MILLIE ABBOTT, 
Vineland, N. J. 


The Orchard oriole is a common inhabitant of 
orchards, especially apple orchards. Im’ Southern 
New Jersey these birds arrive from the South, prob- 
ably from Panama or South America, about the 
latter part of April. Their sweet notes are heard a 
few days later than those of the Baltimore oriole. 

The Orchard oriole is rather shy and prefers to 
seclude himself among the leaves of the tree, to com- 
ing out on the branches. 

Last summer I watched a pair; the nest was not 
found until the female was sitting. In a few days 
the little birds were hatched, and the mother bird 
became so fearless that she would alight and feed 
her little ones when I was standing only a few feet 
away. 

The nest, a very dainty affair made entirely of 
grass stems, finely interwoven, is lined in the bottom 
with some downy substance, probably taken from the 
wolf grass that grows so abundantly in this region. 
The nest is bag-shaped, open at the top only, and is 
suspended from small bifurcated branches. The 


ORCHARD ORIOLE’S NEST. 


eggs, from four to five in number, are a b!ueish- 
white, indistinetly dotted with blueish-gray, and 
quite conspicuously spotted with brown or black. 

The Orchard oriole began its preparation for its 
southern trip quite early in the fall, and from 
twenty to thirty are often seen in a flock. 

The food of these birds is chiefly insects. They 
destroy quantities of caterpillars, and a great variety 
of destructive larvae, also immense numbers of 
heetles, plant lice, rose slugs, cabbage worms, and 
grasshoppers; they also eat, to a small extent, such 
soft fruit as strawberries and raspberries. Some 
complain of their eating pear and apple blossoms, 
but this damage is very small compared with the 
good they do. 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, held June 2, 1874, Thomas 
Meehan, stated that the bird did not confine itself 
solely to insect food. Te had on his grounds a 
large specimen of the Staphylea trifolia, which when 
in bloom, was a favorite resort with bumblebees and 
humming-birds, and the oriole took its share of 
honey from the flowers as well. It did not rest on 
the wing as the humming-bird did, but sought a 
lower branch from which it could leisurely extract 
the sweets from the flowers above. THe had thought 
it possible that the bird was in search of insects 
among the flowers, but a careful examination proved 
otherwise. 

THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 

The Baltimore oriole, like the Orchard oriole, is a 
common frequenter about the villages, and does not 
seek the forest for its home. In towns where elms 
are common, many swinging ‘homes may be found. 
This bird is known by a variety of names, such as the 
“volden robin.’ “fire-bird,” and “red-bird.” The 
name “Baltimore.” Dr. Coues writes, “is not from 
the city of that name, but from the title of Sir 
George Calvere, first baron of Baltimore, the colors 
of the bird being chosen for his livery, or resembling 
those of his coat of arms.” 

In some localities he is known by the name of 
“Tang-nest” or hanging-bird, from the fact that he 
constructs an elaborate hanging nest from the top- 


most branches of the elm, willow, poplar, or tall 
sycamore. 


BALTIMORK ORIOLE’S NEsT. 


Nest building in south Jersey begins in May. One 
year I noticed a female oriole busily engaged in try- 
ing to untie the string I had used in tieing up some 
climbing vines near the dining-room window. 
Some strings about six inches long were placed on 
the wire trellis, and in a short time madam was back 
and found them. She must have told her mate, for 
back he came ina very short time for his share. 
This was kept up for about a week, and it was sur- 
prising to see the amount of string used. The male 
announced his coming by a sweet song, which 
sounded much like “Hoy, hoy, pretty boy.” 

If there happened to be no string for them, such 
a scolding and fussing; and if the male lingered too 
long hunting around, the female would arrive, and 
add her voice to his in scolding me for detaining 
them in house-building by not having the string 
ready. When the female came for string she was 
much more particular about selecting the string, and 
would pull out several pieces before she found the 
right length. When we were at meals they were not 
at all shy, but would alight on the trellis only a few 
feet from where we were seated. They were very 
careful not to give away the location of their nest, 
and would sometimes fly north and sometimes south 
with the string. Their nest was not found until 
winter, and then it was |by the roadside in a large 
tulip and was west of the house. 

The eggs, commonly five in number, are a little 
larger than the Orchard oriole’s; they are whitish, 
dotted and blotched with black and brown. 

The food of the Baltimore oriole is much the same 
as that of the Orchard oriole, and they merit our 
good will and esteem, for the good they do in de- 
stroying injurious insects. 


FOR ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 
(IL) 


EASILY GROWN ANNUALS. 


1. Annual larkspur, annual herb, one and one-half 

2. Garden poppy, annual herb, three feet. 

8. Sweet alyssum, annual herb, eight inches. 

4. Mignonette, annual herb, twelve inches. 

5. China pink, annual or biennial herb, one foot. 

6. Nasturtium, annual herb, one to four feet. 

7. China aster, annual herb, twelve to eighteen 

inches. 

8. Zinnia, annual herb, three feet. 

9. Calliopsis, annual herb, three feet. 

19. Marigold, annual herb, one foot, 

11. Cornflower, or bachelor’s button, annual herb, two 


feet. 

12. Cosmos, annual herb, five feet. 
13. Annual phlox, annual herb, ten inches, 
14. Forget-me-not, herb, ten inches. 
15. Morning glory, climbing annual herb, ten feet. 
16. Moon flower, climbing annual herb, ten feet. 
17. Petunia, annual herb, two feet. 
18. Verbena, annual or perennial herb, one foot. 
19. Bee balm, native herb, eighteen inches, 
20. Castor-oil bean, annual herb, five feet. 


Patience and strength are what we need; an 
earnest use of what we have now, and all the time 
an earnest discontent until we come to what we 
onght to he- Phillips Brooks, 


COLLECTIONS. 


BY WILLIAM B, MARSHALL. 


Nearly everybody has undertaken at some period 
of life to make a collection. The boy or girl who 
has never tried to bring together as many, or as 
many kinds as possible, of pin-packs, buttons, pic- 
ture-cards, tin-tags, or some other of the various ob- 
jects which, to the childish mind, are of great im- 
portance, has missed one of the pleasures rightfully 
belonging to modern childhood. In many cases the 
desire for collecting passes away with the dawn of 
youth or maidenhood, never to be renewed except it 
he to join in the mad race for collecting-the coin of 
the land. In many other cases the passion for col- 
lecting springs up again from time to time, under the 
impulse of eaprice, or fashion, or duty, or some other 
motive. Then the high school boys and girls gather 
some plants, which they press and call an herbarium. 
The bugs, if they be not well supplied with nippers 
and blessed with homely countenance, must expect 
torture, loss of liberty and life at maidenly hands. 
The birds must needs consider the question of the 
survival of the fittest and hide their nests and egg; 
from the prying eyes and meddlesome fingers of the 
young hopefuls of the neighborhood. We have heard 
of young ladies prizing cravats wrested from the con- 
quered, just as the Indian sets store by the scalp of 
the slain. 

In later life we collect books, paintings, orchids, 
rare minerals or shells, or other objects which serve 
our needs, strike our fancy, or flatter our pride. 
(Governments, states, cities, and associations of men, 
hearing out the adage that as the individual is so is 
the community, have established in all parts of the 
civilized world, museums or collections of art, nat- 
ural history, ethnology, economics, ete. 

Nearly. all kinds of collecting, except that which 
brings together objects which »ypeal to a depraved 
imagination, are not only harml ss, but really profit- 
able to those engaged, even though the objects col- 
lected may appear puerile. The collector has, at 
least, innocent pleasure in his work. The obtaining 
and arranging of a collection trains the eve to take 
note of minute details; exercises the judgment in 
giving objects their correct positions in relation to 
each other; encourages a seeking affer facts, and 
stimulates ambition to excel, as each wishes his col- 
lection to be the best of its kind.+ If. collectors can 
be induced to collect objects which are of importance 
to the world, or which will be of assistance to them- 
selves in their life work, so much the -better, and in 
that case they should be encouraged in every pos- 
sible way. Teaches, especially, should be encourage | 
to make collec!) ns s"itable for use in their clas:- 
rooms. The in pedagogy at the training 
schools shoul include insirue'ion and practical work 
in preparing, interpreting, and using object lessons 
in natural history, economic:, history, g ography, 
and other subjects. 

Nearly every teacher feels the need of objects to 
illustrate the teaching of various «ects, but, un- 
fortunately, only a few of them know how to go 
about making a collection. Most of them think it is 
a technical matter, and beyond their powers. Th's 
is a mistaken idea. It is really an easy matter to 
obtain the essential specimens, pictures, charts, 
maps, ete., for an object lesson on almost any sub- 
ject that is to be taught. The word essential is used 
advisedly, hecause most teaching deals with mere ele- 
ments, and hence exhaustive series of materials are 
not at all necessary. Many teachers neglect to ob- 
tain the essential objects because they regard it 
hopeless to obtain complete collections. If a start 
be made, the work will become easier as each addi- 
tional specimen is obtained, the needs along certain 
lines will make themselves felt, and many ways of 
obtaining materials suitable to the collection will 
manifest themselves. Those who live in or near the 
large cities should make frequent visits to the vari- 
ous museums and should seek the advice of museum 
attaches as to the best methods of obtaining, ar- 
‘anging, and caring for specimens. Those living at 
a distance might easily obtain similar advice at thg 
slight expense of postage, 
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The first question to be decided is the kind of 
material best suited to the teacher’s work. When a 
collection is spoken of, it means to most people 
stuffed birds and animals, skeletons, arrow-heads, 
minerals, fossils, and similar objects. All these are 
of importance, but they are not the only materials 
suitable for collections. In fact, there is a class of 
objects far more suitable to the needs of most 
teachers, viz., the articles of everyday use, and the 
materials of which they are made. The first speci- 
mens in many collections intended for school use 
might properly be a series illustrating the most im- 
portant group of plants in the world, viz., the 
grasses. Hay, wheat, oats, barley, rye, rice, corn, 
millet, broom, sugar-cane, and the gigantic bamboos 
are all true grasses. In a large measure the grasses 

‘feed the world. “All flesh is grass.” They come to 

our tables as grain, meal, bread, sugar, molasses, 
starch; or as transmuted into beef, mutton, pork, 
lard, poultry, eggs, milk, butter, and cheese. 

The teacher should remember, too, that the class- 
room and its contents is really a museum so far as 
specimens are concerned. The doors, floors, desks, 
rulers, and pencils are excellent specimens of woods, 
in practical use. Wool, cotton, linen, and silk are 
shown in the manufactured form in the coats, 
dresses, and ribbons worn by herself and pupils. 
Raw wool, scoured wool, woolen yarn, worsted yarn, 
felt, and other similar materials are easily obtain- 
able and will form a collection which, if properly in- 
terpreted, will be both interesting and instructive to 
the children. 


THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE STARS. 


Although, to superficial observation, it might seem 
that the great bodies of the universe could radiate 
their light forever, the modern generalizations of 
physics show that such cannot be the case, writes 
Simon Newcomb, of Washington, in the Interna- 
tional Monthly for April. The radiation of light 
necessarily involves a corresponding loss of heat and 
with it the expenditure of some form of energy. The 
possibility of such a restoration completely tran- 
scends eur science. How can the little vibration 
which strikes our eye from some distant star, and 
which has been perhaps thousands of years in reach- 
ing us, find *its way back to its origin? The light 
emitted by the sun 10,000 years ago, is to-day pur- 
suing its way in-a sphere whose surface is 10,000 
light-years distant on all sides. Science has nothing 
even to suggest the possibility of its restoration, and 
the most delicate observations fail to show any re- 
turn from the unfathomable abyss. 

It can be said, with the confidence of demonstra- 
tion, that the energy generated by the sun’s contrac- 
tion could not have kept up its present supply of 
heat for much more than twenty or thirty millions 
of years. 

It will suffice to say, in a general way, that the 
study of earth and ocean shows evidence of the ac- 
tion of a series of causes which must have been going 
on for hundreds of millions, quite probably for 
thousands of millions, of vears. 

Moreover, the commencement of the geological 
operations of which we speak, is by no means the 
commencement of the earth’s existence. The theo- 
ries of both parties agree that, for untold aeons be- 
fore the geological changes now yisible commenced, 
our planet was a molten mass, perhaps even an in- 
candescent globe like the sun. During all those 
aeons the sun must have been in existence, as a vast 
first reaching as far as the earth’s 
its dimensions. And 
these aeons are to be included in the physicist’s es- 


nebulous mass, 
orbit, and slowly contracting 


timate of twenty or thirty millions of years. 
(rranting the evolutionary hypothesis, every star 
has its lifetime. We can even lay down the law by 
which it passes from All stars 
do not have the same length of life; the rule is that 
the larger the star, or tht greater the mass of matter 
But 
no cautious thinker can treat such a subject with the 
ease of ordinary demonstration, 


‘ e 
infaney to old age. 


which composes it, the longer will it endure. 


Hlow can he essay 
to describe what may have been going on hundreds 
Can he dare to say 
that nature was the same then as now? Who knows 


Of millions of years in the past ? 


but that the radiant property that Becquerel has 
found in certain forms of matter may be a residuum 
of some original form of energy, which is inherent 
in great cosmical masses, and has fed our sun during 
all the ages required by the geologist for the struct- 
ure of the earth’s crusts? 


ZOOLOGICAL LALKS.—(1.) 


BY ELLEN VELVIN, F. Z. 8S. 


THE BROWN BEAR. 


There are so many species of bears, that it is al- 
most impossible to speak of them all at one time, 
but perhaps the most well-known is the brown bear. 

The brown bear lives in Northern Europe and also 
in Asia, and has the tremendous strength for which 
all bears are noted. His fur is a dark brown—hence 
his name—and when full grown he has been known 
to weigh as much as seven to eight hundred pounds. 
His huge, wide head with its snout-like nose and big 
mouth full of strong teeth; his short, thick, strong 
legs, and his feet with long, sharp talons—which do 
not retract like the talons of most animals—make 
him a very dangerous enemy. He has a way, too, 
of directing all his blows on a man’s head when de- 
fending himself, which is perhaps why the Scandi- 
navians say that “A bear has the strength of ten 
men, and the sense of twelve.” 

The favorite food of the brown bear is ants’ eggs 
and honey, but he eats all kinds of things; cran- 
berries, blueberries, strawberries, roots, leaves, and 
small limbs of the aspen tree, mountain ash, and 
other trees; and soft, juicy plants such as angelica 
and mountain thistle. He is also extremely fond of 
corn, and a nice mess he makes in a corn field if he 
can only get in. Sitting down on his huge haunches 
he gathers the ears towards him, nearly a sheaf at a 
time, and often destroys more than he eats, so that 
it is no wonder the farmers dread a visit from him. 

Occasionally the bear will kill and eat animals, 
but not very often. If he does so, it is generally the 
fault of the cattle. ‘The very smell of a bear will 
make cattle madly excited, and, wild and frenzied, 
they will often rush at him, bellow, charge him with 
their horns, until the bear will get angry and kill 
one or two. Then having once tasted that sort of 
food, he ge:s a liking for it, and so goes on killing 
cattle until he is killed himself. 

As the autumn comes on, the bear feeds himself 
up for the winter, which he sleeps through. When 
he has grown nice and fat, and eaten plenty of ants’ 
eggs, the remains of pine leaves, and so forth, which 
he scrapes out of the ants’ nests, he finds a com- 
fortable cave or hollow cunningly hidden under 
moss, and goes to sleep for the whole winter. 

Now the wonderful thing is, that the pine leaves, 
ete., which he finds in the ants’ nests are necessary to 
him because they make what is called the “Tappen.” 
During the bear’s long winter sleep, his stomach 
naturally becomes empty, and when empty relaxes 
into a very small space. When this takes place the 
“Tappen” comes forward, blocks up one of the 
stomach passages so that no food can pass, and stays 
there until the bear wakes up in the spring. So 
that through this wonderful provision of nature, the 
bear remains as fat when asleep as when eating and 
moving about, and when he wakes up and begins to 
eat again, everything goes on as before. 

All bears—except the polar bear, which has fur 
all over the soles of its feet—have a hard, thick skin 
on the soles of their feet which they change every 
winter. In order to help the new growth, bears 
have a habit of sucking their feet; this softens the 
old hard skin and strengthens the new. If you 
should ever happen to see a bear in the autumn, you 
will notice that he will keep on sucking his feet, and 
this is the reason. 

These animals can climb, dig, and swim, in spite 
of their heavy, cumbersome bodies, and thick, furry 
coats, and when at close quarters with an enemy, will 
rear themselves on their hind legs, and woe betide 
the enemy should he get a blow from the bear’s paw. 

It is towards the end of January or beginning of 
ebruary that the little bear cubs are born, and they 
are usually yery small for the first few days. There 
are from one to four, and the Mother Bear is always 


very proud of her small family and takes the greatest 
care of them. AIL through the summer they follow 
her about, but when the winter draws near once more 
and the bear has to feed herself up, suck her feet, 
and choose her winter home, she gets tired of her 
young ones, and makes them do the best they can 
for themselvés. Sometimes, indeed, in the follow- 
ing summer, when she has another family, she will 
allow her first family to join her again, and a very 
funny sight it is to see a Mother Bear with two or 
three tiny cubs and two or three big ones following 
her about. 

But when June makes its appearance, the cubs do 
not have such a good time, for this is the part of the 
year when all bears get very savage, so savage that 
even‘the hunters take extra care not to go too near 
them. They lose all their fat and plumpness at 
this time and grow thin, miserable, and wretched, 
and are so irritable that even the poor little cubs 
sometimes get hard bites from their mothers. But 
as the autumn draws near once more their good 
temper—not that a bear is ever so very good 
tempered—returns and they soon get fat again. 

And all ‘bears are much alike, although there are 
so many different kinds. The black bear, the 
grizzly bear, the polar bear, the Syrian bear, the 
Thibetan sun bear, the sloth bear, the Malayan bear, 
all live in various parts of the world, some in ex- 
treme heat, some in extreme cold, but each is won- 
derfully fitted by nature for the country in which it 
lives. But in all countries bears swim, dig, and 
climb, and have a strong resemblance to one another. 


THE TEACHING OF STOCKS AND BONDS. 


BY HENRY J. GIDEON. 

Introduction.—In the lesson here presented the 
purpose is to give the pupils a general comprehensive 
view of the whole subject of “stocks and bonds,” 
and by eliminating for the time confusing detail, to 
build up an organized knowledge of the subject, into 
which, by subsequent lessons and drill, the required 
detail may be woven. It is hoped by such a pre- 
liminary lesson, introducing the subject, that the 
pupils may more intelligently understand the terms 
and conditions of problems in the work to follow. 
Some teachers prefer to take up the lesson step by 
step, thoroughly developing and drilling each topic 
before taking up the next succeeding one. 

The Scheme.—Let the teacher propose the estab- 
lishment of a plantation for the purpose of produc- 
ing coffee, sugar, etc. The class may suggest the 
locality and other provisions necessary for the pur- 
pose, viz., the purchase or rental of sufficient land, 
the erection of farmhouses and barns, the purchase 
of machinery, horses, seed, skilled labor, ete. Much 
money is needed to accomplish this, which class and 
teacher do not possess, nor can such a large sum be 
borrowed without good security. Now that we have 
nothing to offer as security, how shall the money be 
obtained? Form a company to control and manage 
the plantation, and hold a preliminary meeting tor 
that purpose. 

The Meeting.—The teacher, chairman; two pupils, 
respectively secretary and treasurer. The teacher 
may explain that permission to form a company must 
be obtained from the state of Pennsylvania, and that 
such a legal right is called a charter. 

The Charter.—In applying for the charter, it is 
necessary to state 

-1. The name of the company. (Class may sug- 
gest a name.) 

2. ‘The purpose for which the company is formed. 

3. The amount of money needed. (Class may 
suggest capital, say $50,000.) 

4. The par value of one share of the capital 
stock. Teacher may here explain meaning of 
“capital stock” and the division of the stock into 500 
equal parts of $100 each, each part being called a 
share of stock. The value of a share named in the 
charter is the par value. 

The Sale. of Stock.—The charter having been se- 
cured from the state of Pennsylvania, the sale of 
stock begins. Pupils of the class and other inter- 
ested individuals are invited to purchase stock, ap- 
plication being made to the secretary, and the money 
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for the same turned over to the treasurer. Only 
those who purchase stock are stockholders in the 
company. 

The Certificate of Stock.—Every stockholder re- 
ceives a certificate of stock, a copy of which, follow- 
ing the usual form, may be placed upon the board. 

Election of Officers—The sale of stock having 
been disposed of, a meeting of the stockholders is 
held for the purpose of electing officers of the com- 
pany. 

1. President. 

2. Secretary. 

3. Treasurer. 

4. Five Directors. 

How is the vote to be taken? Pupils will readily 
see the justice of allowing each stockholder as many 
votes as he has shares of stock, and that the indi- 
viduals holding a majority of the shares will be the 
controlling factors in the company. 

The Dividend.—Assuming that the plans of the 
company have been fully realized and that the plan- 
tation has been in operation one year, it is found 
that the 

Gross earnings equal $5,000. 


Gross earnings equal $5,000 
Expenses (First year) equal $4,000 
Net earnings equal $1,000 


What shall be done with-the net earnings? How 
shall it be divided among the stockholders? Based 
on the par value of the stock ($50,000) as is the cus- 
tom, the gain of the company ($1,000) will be at the 
rate of two per cent. Since 500 shares of stock gain 
$1,000, one share will gain $2, which equals two per 
cent. of the par value of one share. So that while 
the rate of the company’s gain is two per cent. of the 
par value of all the stock, so also does each share of 
stock gain two per cent. of its par value. 

Dividend, therefore, is the gain of the company 
divided among its stockholders Each stockholder 
presents his certificate of stock to the secretary of 
the company, and receives a sum of money equal to 
two per cent. of the par value of his stock. 

Bonds.—At the expiration of five prosperous 
years, the stockholders decide to obtain an additional 
$10,000 for the purchase of more land, the erection 
of more buildings, improved machinery, ete. This 
may be secured by:—- 

1. Assessment, unless the stock is non-assessable. 

2. The issue of more stock. 

3. The issue of bonds. 

Should the company decide to obtain $10,000 by 
a bond issue, it may be explained that the company 
borrows $10,000 from any one willing to loan it, and 
the property of the company is given as security. It 
should be noted that the income from bonds differs 
from the dividend on the shares in that the former 
is a fixed percentage of the par value, while the lat- 
ter varies with the profits of the company. 

(It may be remarked that a single lesson is not 
presented here, but rather the outline of a series of 
lessons. 

Market value, premium, discount, and other 
equally important terms may be opportunely intro- 
duced.) —Philadelphia Teacher. 


DATE REFERENCES IN HISTORY, 

“The Tudor period in English history covers ihe 
sixteenth century.” 

As I read this there flashes into consciqusness the 
image 16 and I momentarily associate the Tudors 
with the number 16. But being a well-read student 
of history, by a violent mental wrench I recall that 
the Tudors reigned during the 15 hundreds; or per- 
haps I remember that the 16th century has nothing 
to do with the 16 hundreds, but Telongs to the 15 
hundreds. In either case I am compelled to vio- 
lently displace the first concept, ignominiously thrust 
it out of consciousness and replace it by another. 
The thread of thought is broken, and the energy of 
the reader, instead of being used in securing the 
thoughts of the author, is partially wasted in correct- 
ing the false image which the language calls up. 

This is bad enough for the mature reader. Tow 
inuch worse for the young reader: for the thousands 
of pupils in our schools. Many readers do not make 
ihis mental correction till later, if at all, They leave 


the subject with a totally false impression, with the 
date point displaced a full hundred years. First 
impressions are always difficult to correct, and when 
later some Tudor king is conneeted with a specific 
date, ‘e. g., 1547, the 15 jostles the previous 16 and 
all is,confusion. 

This is uneconomical and unpedagogical. To this 
confusion of date images is attributable much of 
the complaint about inability to remember dates, and 
much of the uncertainty about historical correlation. 

In speaking of the decades of the century, no one 
hears of the early part of the sixth decade, but of the 
early fifties. Why not carry the same usage into 
practice when speaking of the longer periods—cen- 
turies? Instead of saying 16th century, why not 
say 15 hundreds? Some do this. Of course the im- 
mediate answer to this is that it is awkward and 
cumbersome. This is particularly true in some com- 
binations. If, however, we could secure some single 
word allied to century that would carry with it the 
idea of one hundred years, and yet avoid the associa- 
tion of distance from an initial point of time, we 
could prefix the dominant number and thus convey 
the idea of approximate date and a period of years 
at the same time. 

The suggestion is made of kentum (centum). 
The quotation at the head of this article would then 
read “covers the 15th kentum,” meaning the period 
of one hundred years, the initial figures of whose 
numbers are 15. Sixteenth Century renaissance 
would become 15th kentum renaissance, carrying 
with it the correct general date image, and thus 
avoiding conflict with some future or previous speci- 
fic date image. 

Probably some better word than kentum can be 
found, and if this suggestion will spur up some of 
our word masters to invent a word which shall have 
the necessary winning properties, future readers will 
undoubtedly call them blessed. 

A. Latham Baker, Ph. D. 

Manual Training High School, Brooklyn. 


CHICKWEED, 


BY BESSIE L. PUINAM. 


“The first thing that defies the frost in the spring 
is the chickweed,” wrote Beecher in Star Papers; 
and he might easily have made the statement still 
stronger, for this is one of the very few northern 
plants which not only bloom, but form fruit in mid- 
winter. The sunshine which chases away the snow 
banks lures forth its tiny blossoms. By the way, its 
flowers open chiefly in sunshine, and more than one 
dame wise in plant-lore looks to the chickweed as to 
a weather bureau for its forecast; if it is nicely 
opened, the day will be fine; but if the petals hide be- 
neath their hairy covering, clouds will lower. 

It is a much traveled plant; and though not so 
thoroughly at home with us, came originally from 
Europe and Asia, appearing during the colder 
months on the plains of India. It shows here its 
preference for moisture, spreading rapidly in 
gardens when conditions are favorable. 

It is easily recognized by its trailing habit, branch- 
ing stems, and tiny white flowers produced in the 
axils or at the end of ‘the branches. Are they five 
or ten-petaled? It is easy to think the latter the 
correct answer; but closer investigation shows them 
five-petaled, yet so deeply cleft that each division be- 
comes nearly two. The calyx is larger than the 
corolla, and when closed, as at night or in cloudy 
weather, athply protects it. 

Muller, who made such an elaborate study of the 
relations between plants and insects, says of this 
plant that, “Cross-fertilizition and self-fertilization, 
in the event of insect visits, are both equally likely; 
in the absence of insects the stigmas regularly fer- 
tilize themselves by coming in contact with the 
anthers. This self-fertilization is undoubtedly effi- 
cient, for Stellaria media produces abundant seed in 
winter, when no insects are about, and in long- 
continued rainy weather.” These seeds, as well as 
the buds, are eaten with avidity by birds, especially 
the finches. 

An interesting peculiarity of the plant is that 
there is a line of hairs along the stem; but the most 
striking feature is that this line changes its position 


at each node or joint, moving just one-quarter of the 
way around the stem, so that within the space of 
four nodes *it makes a complete revolution. Now, 
what is its mission? If it covered the entire stem, 
we might think it was to ward off crawling insects 
like ants, which plunder upon the nectar without 
giving substantial returns in the way of cross- 


fertilization. On the other hand, it has been shown . 


that this plant is independent of insects for the 


propagation of its kind. The pedicels and sepals are 
densely hairy, which leads us to think the stem pro- 


tection is but a remnant of the coat with which it 
was once clothed; and following the rule of economy 
so frequently observed in nature, the plant has dis- 
carded the appendages now of no practical use. But 
this is only a possible theory. I have failed to find 
a scientific explanation. Perhaps some bright eyes 
ean find a solution to the problem. 

Despite the fact that birds consume large quanti- 
ties of seed, that each pod is literally packed is suf- 
ficient to explain its rapid increase. Look at the 
seeds under a magnifying glass and note the small 
protuberances upon them. Desctibe the root. Is 
it an annual or biennial? What other flowers some- 
time appear in mid-winter? 


HOW THE PEOPLE CAME TO BE RULERS 
INSTEAD OF THE RULED. 


BY GRACE CLARK, 


A STUDY IN THE GROWTH OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT.—PART II. 


THE RISE OF PARLIAMENT. 

In ancient times every freeman retained the right to 
be present in the national assembly. When in feudal 
ages this privilege lapsed, the national fyrd, or militia, 
was continued. When there were feudal mutinies, the 
king appealed to the militia and the people for support. 
Herein lies the basis of a gradual re-appearance of the 
people to power, for the old national policy of represen- 
tative government was destired to continue after feudal- 
ism should fall. Progress towards a constitutional gov- 
ernment is therefore to be traced in the gradual growth 
in power of parliamentary government. We have al- 
ready seen how the old English witan was changed into 
a feudal court; how next the right to appear became 
hereditary, thus forming the basis of an upper house, 
the house of lords. The thirteenth century saw the limit 
of kingly power; and began a “new history of man in the 
resistance to tyranny.” In this struggle of barons and 
people to revive ancient privileges, the charters were 
produced. Later the opportunity of the people came, 
when the king appealed to them against his rebellious 
barons, Gradually there grew up a new house, that of 
the commons, side by side with the body already known 
as parliament, this new body developing from the rep- 
resentatives of the shire courts, First the “faithful 
commons” appear ‘~~ council during the reign of Edward 
III.; soon they Lumbly petition the king in regard to 
various financ'a matters, cla ming that the tax-payer has 
a right to be:consulted; they established the right to 
control taxation, which drew after it the right to appear 
in legislation and, mighty engine of power, to refuse sup- 
plies unless redress of grievances was granted. We 
shall see that it was not long before ministers ‘were held 
responsible to parliament, were tried and impeached, 
royal accounts examined, and finally the king deposed 
and the powers of government usurped. This all oc- 
curred within thirty-one years after the first meeting of 
the double “parliament.” In deposing the king, they ex- 
ercised the powers of the ancient witan and established 
a precedent followed again seventy-two years later. 
Henceforth it is not necessary to trace the life of every 
king; the institution of permanent power came into be- 
ing when the house of commons was evolved. In homely 
old phrase, “the chick that was hatched could never go 
back again into its shell.” 

Edward II. was deposed. The reign of Edward III. 
was one too much involved in foreign wars to bring 
about many political changes, Parliament sanctioned 
the wars, but failed to provide money to carry them on, 
so there were frequent quarrels on the subject of revenue. 
The king was a great soldier and loved war, but he was 
not a great statesman, His long reign of fifty years 
therefore augmented the still growing powers of parlia- 
ment. During his reign: 1. English became the lan- 
guage of state, partly, no doubt, owing to the national 
spirit roused in the foreign wars. 2. The horrors of the 
Black Death caused scarcity of labor. In spite of cruel 
and oppressive laws regulating wages, the laboring 
classes gained a power which rendered yilleinage obso- 
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Chicago will be the laughing stock of the civilized 
world if she closes her kindergartens. 


President Harper of Chicago University was in- 
stalled at thirty-five, President Eliot of Harvard at 
thirty-five, President Schurman of Cornell at thirty- 
eight; President Webb of the College of the City 
of New York was but thirty-four, and President Low 
was only forty, so that President Butler at forty is 
not a young man to become a wniversity president. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S CHOICE OF TEACHERS 


San Francisco provides for an “eligible” list of 
fifty from which choice may be made by the officials. 

First. Twenty of these shall be experienced 
teachers who have shown themselves unusually effi- 
cient and havenot taught more than twenty years. 

Second. Fifteen shall be unusually promising 
graduates of the training school. 

Third. The other fifteen shall be chosen by com- 
petitive examination. 

If there is a more carefully guarded system than 
this I have not seen it. By this it avoids the weak- 
ening of the force by the election of an unusual pro- 
portion of young girls direct from the training 
school, and it also avoids the danger of overloading 
the schools with those who are mere experts at pass- 
ing examinations. 


My! Te, 
The seventy-second annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Instruction will be held at Burling- 
ton, Vt. This is the oldest educational association 


in the world, and is one of the most enjoyable and 
useful. The president, William F. Bradbury, is one 
of the ablest and most highly respected of all the 
New England educational leaders. The meeting 
place is every way attractive, and is at the gateway 
of all the beauty of the Green mountains, Adiron- 
dacks, and Canada, 


The program of the Burlington meeting is highly 
attractive, as will be readily recognized from a few 
features which are not excelled by anything on Min- 
neapolis program :— 

Booker T. Washington, the greatest American 
attraction to-day. 

George H. Martin upon “The Secret of a Strenu- 
ous Life.” 

Sarah Louise Arnold upon “Some Phases of the 
Education of Women.” 

Congressman Samuel W. McCall, the most inter- 
esting of New England congressmen. 

Dr. William J. Long, author of the “Wood Talk” 
series, next to Thoreau and Burroughs the most 


charming writer and talker about animals that 


America has produced. 

Principal J. E. Klock of the New Hampshire 
normal school at Plymouth. 

Mary 8S. Snow, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

President C. L. White of Colby. 

State Superintendent Walter E. Ranger of Ver- 
mont. 

President M. H. Buckham, LL.D., University of 
Vermont. 

Governor Stickney of Vermont and Mayor 
Tlawley of Burlington. 

Round trip from Boston is only $7.05, and from 
all other points the fare is correspondingly low. 
There are one hundred charming places between 
Niagara Falls and Ausable chasm on the line to the 
White mountains and Quebec on the east, which are 
full of interest and of educational importance, all 
of which are to be available ~t slight cost. 


A COMMITTEE OF NINE. 


State Inspector I. O. Crissy, Albany, president of 
the department of business education of the National 
Educational Association, announces the completion 
of the Committee of Nine appointed to prepare a 
monograph on business education, with particular 
reference to courses in public schools as follows:— 

Durand W. Springer (chairman), director com- 
mercial department, high school, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

William FE. Doggett, Commercial high school, 
srooklyn, N. Y. 

Chessman A. Herrick, director school of com- 
merce, Central high school, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ei. E. Gaylord, director commercial department of 
high school and editor Business Education, Beverly, 
Mass. 

W. T. Bookmyer, principal Sandusky City Busi- 
ness College, Sandusky, O. 

Allan Davis, principal Business high school, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ht. M. Rowe, accountant, author and publisher of 
business text-books, Baltimore, Md. 

J. H. Francis, principal Commercial high school, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

I. O. Crissy, state inspector of business education, 
Negent’s office, Albany, N. Y. . 

This committee will make an earnest and ex- 
haustive effort to formulate an efficient course of 
procedure for the conduct of business education in 
American public schools which may be generally 
adopted throughout the country. The first meeting 
will be held in Philadelphia during the last week in 
March. It is expected that a preliminary report will 
be made at the next N. EK. A. convention, Minne- 
apolis, July 7-11, 1902. All who are interested in 
the subject are invited to send suggestions to any 
member of the committee. An open conference 
meeting of the committee will be held at Minne- 
apolis, Thursday, July 10, at 3 o’clock p. m. 


COURSES IN SUPERVISION. 


tecent events show clearly that there is a decided 
demand for specific training on the part of candi- 
dates for supervisory positions. When a vacancy oc- 
curs there is no training that is considered adequate 
or eyen appropriate, and school boards must rely 
upon impressions as to the probable success in this 
direction. Superintendent Louis H. Nash of 
Holyoke, Mass., has established in connection with 


the Martha’s Vineyard summer school a course of 
training for teachers and principals for swpervisory 
positions, with lectures by Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr, W, 


N. Hailmann, and others. This is the second year of 
the course, and the enthusiasm last year demon- 
strates’ the special qualification of Mr. Nash for this. 
At the Harvard summer school there will also be 
opened a somewhat similar course. This is a great 
field for summer school work, especially in view of 
the fact that all studies of supervision aid a teacher 
materially, while the converse is not true. <A prac- 
tical superintendent can do much with a class of 
wide-awake teachers and principals in five weeks, and 
the certificate of efficiency in such a course would 
signify much, other things being equal, in seeking 
supervisory positions. 


PRESIDENT BUTLER OF COLUMBIA, 


Dr. Butler was on April 19 installed president of 
Columbia under highly complimentary conditions. 
Columbia is one of the large, historical, influential, 
highly scholastic universities. Dr. Butler was the 
logical candidate upon the retirement of Mayor Low, 
and in his choice and installation the educational 
leaders have more interest than they have had in the 
selection of any other university president since 
Andrew 8S. Draper was selected for the University of 
Michigan. He is the youngest man chosen in recent 
years for a similar and equally distinguished honor. 
He is a son of Columbia, and as student, instructor, 
and professor has been, identified with it since he 
entered at eighteen years of age. 

Of ‘his success there can be no question. His 
tastes, disposition, and talents are adapted to the ad- 
minstration of this university, to whose leadership 
he has come naturally. Money comes to Columbia 
as easily aud abundantly as to any of the older 
institutions. The national metropolis and suburbs 
furnish abundant students to this and other great 
universities. When Columbia gets her-own local 
following, and her share from the country at large, 
she will be the largest of all American universities, 
and it is confidently believed by the friends of the 
university that President Butler will reach both 
classes of constituencies as they have never been 
hitherto. Harvard has never been a natural rival, 
as Cornell,. Yale, and Princeton have been, and yet 
Harvard has 450 students from Columbia’s natural 
territory. On the other hand, Columbia has never 
been national in its constituency, as Chicago Univer- 
sity and some of the other older institutions have 
been. Now, if Columbia accomplishes under Presi- 
dent Butler anything like that which the conditions 
and opportunities suggest in holding and developing 
the local constituency, and in enlarging its national 
attractions, it will be to the other universities what 
New York city is to the other American cities. 
President Eliot hinted at this possibility in his ad- 
dress, saying: “President Butler comes to his great 
office at a fortunate moment. The planting of the 
university on a new and admirable site has been in 
good part accomplished through the administrative 
genius of his predecessor. The organization of 
Columbia as a true university, with a series of de- 
partments, or schools, whose courses lead to properly 
co-ordinated degrees, has been well begun. Colum- 
bia University, situated in this great city, is sure 
to exercise a powerful influence on the welfare 
of American society, because it has planned and is 
planning to provide the best possible professional 
training in all departments for well selected and am- 
bitious youth.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The unpleasant anticipations which were enter- 
tained regarding the budget of the British Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were fully realized when Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, with even more than his usual 
solemnity, presented his figures in the House of 
Commons. ‘They showed that the total cost of three 
vears of the “little war” in South Africa was about 
$825,000,000. Yet, when the war began, in October, 
1899, the government asked a grant of only 
$50,000,000, and the secretary for war spoke of this 
as a “prudent” estimate of a “superior limit,” and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, though, far 
enough from being an optimist, said that he saw no 


reason why the war might not be brought to a sue- 
cessful termination for the sum asked, Apropos of 
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this enormous disproportion between the estimated 
and actual cost of the war, some one has set again in 
circulation this bit of doggerel, first printed during 
the Crimean war:— 
“Who pays the piper? 
I,said John Bull, 
Whoever plays the fool, 
I pay the piper.” 
* * 

The plans which Sir Michael Hicks Beaeh pro- 
poses for paying the piper are, naturally, not popu- 
lar. The estimated expenditure of the year is 
$870,000,000; the estimated deficit is $225,000,000. 
To meet this, Sir Michael proposed to add a penny to 
the pound on the income tax, to. suspend the, opera- 
tion of the sinking fund, to double the tax on bank 
checks, to impose an altogether new tax on wheat 
and flour, to issue a treasury loan for $160,000,000, 
and to supplement the loan, if necessary, by drafts 
on the exchequer.. This is a heroic program. 
The duty on grain will be especially resented for two 
reasons, on the one hand as a departure from the 
principle of free trade, and on the other as tending 
to make bread dearer. To be sure, Sir Michael 
argues ‘that the tax is too small to enhance the cost 
of the loaf of bread, but it will pretty surely be taken 
as a pretext either for enhancing the price or dimin- 
ishing the size, and in either case it will bring ¢ 
good deal of obloquy upon the government. But, as 
Sir Michael remarked, with his eye fixed upon Mr. 
Chamberlain, “War is a costly thing to wage and a 
costly thing to terminate.” 

The Senate and House are at loggerheads upon an- 
other subject of legislation, the exclusion of the 
Chinese. The House, as was mentidned in this col- 
umn last week, passed an extremely drastic bill, add-, 
ing new restrictions to those contained in the Geary 
Act, and going so far as to prohibit American ves- 
-els in the Pacifie from employing Chinese sailors. 
Te Senate has passed an act which virtually ex- 
icnds the provisions of the Geary Act until the ex- 
piration of the present treaty with China, in Decem- 
ber, 1904, and applies the provisions of the act to the 
immigration of Chinese into the insular possessions 
or from these to the mainland of the United States. 
‘pon the final vote on the bill in this form Senator 
lloar was the only senator to go upon record in the 
negative, 


* * 

Good and evil is mingled in the week’s news from 
the Philippines. In the first category belongs the 
announcement that General Malvar, one of the most 
determined insurgent leaders in Batangas province, 
has surrendered unconditionally to General Bell 
with his entire force. This leaves very little of the 
insurrection in the island of Luzon. The insurrec- 
tion in the island of Samar also has _ practically 
ended, with the surrender of the insurgents who were 
still in arms. On the other hand, there is an omin- 
ous report of hostile movements among the Moros of 
the island of Mindanao, a warlike and formidable 
people, who have hitherto been kept quiet by con- 
ciliatory and diplomatic measures, but who seem to 
have become suddenly unfriendly. 

* * 

Statements regarding acts of cruelty perpetrated 
by American officers or soldiers in the Philippines 
have been so often repeated that the President, 
through Secretary Root, has ordered General Chaffee 
io make a searching investigation, and to ‘try the 
offenders by court martial, if the accusations are, 
well founded. The most serious charges relate to 
ihe operations in the island of Samar, where the 
troops labored under special provocation because of 
the peculiar savagery practiced by Lukban and his 
associated cutthroats. Major Waller, who was re- 
cently tried for these cruelties, is reported to have 
iestified that whatever was done was in strict accord- 
ance with the orders of General Smith, his superior 
oficer, Tf this proves to be true, General Chaffee is 
ordered to place General Smith on trial. The 
charges have made a painful impression, but there is 
no more reason for believing that the acts in ques- 
tion were characteristic of the American forces in 
veneral than there is for blaming the whole British 
irmy for the misdeeds of the Australian officers re- 
cently exeeuted in South Africa, 


The President has selected a Kansas veteran, 


_Eugene F. Ware, of Topeka, to succeed Mr. Evans in 


the office of commissioner of pensions. The selec- 
tion appears to have been a surprise to the politi- 
cians, to none more so than to those of Kansas, who 
were urging another man upon the President; but 
it is generally approved, and there is little chance 
that Mr. Ware will fail of confirmation. It is from 
Kansas that the most vehement opposition to Mr. 
Evans has come, and there has been beside a good 
deal of unrest in that state, occasioned by the feel- 
ing that the state was not getting its share of ap- 
pointments. But there is nothing in Mr. Ware’s 
record which indicates that he will pursue a policy 
radically different from his predecessor. For that 
matter, he has no political record upon which any- 
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thing can be predicated. He has served in the Kan- 
sas legislature, and has been a delegate in national 
Republican conventions, Aside from his work in 
his profession, that of the law, he is known chiefly 
as the writer of some breezy Kansas prose and verse 
over the signature “Jronquill.” But he is a war 
veteran of gallant record, and his legal training will 
be of use to him in his office. 

The long contest in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives over the question of relief for the Cuban 
sugar planters ended on Friday by the passage of 
the reciprocity bill which reduces the duty on all 
Cuban products by twenty per cent. So far, the 
action of the House was a triumph for the House 
leaders and the Ways and Means committee; but be- 
fore the final vote was taken, the “beet-sugar Repub- 
licans,” with the aid of the solid Democratic vote, 
amended the bill by cutting off the differential rate 
on refined sugar, hitherto imposed in the interest of 
American refiners. This was a blow at the “sugar 
trust,” delivered in revenge for the alleged activity 
of thé trust in pressing for reduced rates on Cuban 
sugar. There is prospect of a long struggle in the 
Senate over the bill, and it is dowbtful whether, if 
relief is finally voted, it will come in season to be of 
use to ‘the growers of this year’s crop. 

So far as it goes,—and those who know the temper 
of the Boer leaders concerned will realize that it 
very far—the fact that Acting President 
Schalkburger of the Transvaal, President Steyn of 
the Free State, and Generals Botha, De Wet, De- 
larey, and others who have been in conference with 
Lord Milner and General Kitchener at Pretoria, 
have asked and obtained permission to take a plebis- 
cite of the Boers in the field upon peace proposals, 
will be reckoned a most hopeful augury. It is an 
unvielding Boer practice which requires such a vote 
of the fighting burghers before peace, can be con- 
cluded. The commandoes are so scattered that the 
process will require several weeks; and in the mean- 
time it may be hoped that although General Kiteh- 
ener refused a military armistice, he will so restrict 
operations as to avoid the appearance of using this 
interval to harass the burghers, who are deliberating 
upon peace terms in manifest good faith, 
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lete within about a century. 3. An English literature 
sprang into being, with Wycliffe and Chaucer at its head. 
4. The modern system of justices came peaceably to take 
the place of the once revered shire court, With parlia- 
ment a rising power, no resistance followed, as happened 
years before, when an attempt was made to change the 
judicial system, Shameful “packing” of the house gave 
to that body more a semblance of representation than 
the reality. The unjust laws regulating wages and other 
partisan acts proclaimed it a class tool, rather than a 
democratic body. 

A parliament filled with creatures of his choice granted 
Richard II. a subsidy for life, thereby making him inde- 
pendent in the matter of supplies, but the reaction which 
followed his usurpation of practically absolute power cost 
him his crown. He was deposed, as his grandfather had 
been. Parliament showed itself able to seize supreme 
power, but not to protect itself or establish its purity 
against intrigue. This was partly due to the lack of 
great leaders, and partly to the fact that the king could 
dissolve parliament if its doings did not please him, or 
its members were not men he could trust to work blindly 
with him. 

The Lancastrian kings came to the throne with a revo- 
lutionary and _ parliamentary title, ignoring the 
hereditary claim of the house of York. The era was one 
of civil strife and little of political interest. War raged 
back and forth over the heads of the common people, who 
cared little for either Lancaster or York, except as their 
homes were threatened by one or other. The wars of the 
“Roses”’ were waged on the surface of national life, while 
underneath was steady progress and growth. The 
change of party brought horrible slaughter of opponents 
of the new rule. Parliament was ‘packed’ by temporary 
victors of both sides, becoming thus the tool of tyranny, 
cruelty, and murder, Intrigue and crime seized the gov- 
ernment. The house of Lancaster had ruled sixty years; 
those years of monarchical dependence on parliament 
saw its steady rise in power; with the fall of that house 
the progress of two centuries was brought to a close. 

Edward IV. became king by right of victory, and at 
first without the authority of parliament. Under the 
new regime monarchy became again almost supreme, 
with parliament but a servile tool, by means of which 
money could be wrung from the people. It was called 
but seldom, and there was no statute in favor of liberty 
during that reign. The council became a tyrannous 
power, which continued until the revolution of. 1640. 
The “king in -council’” had not yet been superseded by 
the “king in parliament.” 

DECLINE OF PARLIAMENT, 

During a century and a half law courts and parliament 
were subservient to royal authority. The charters had 
declared the rights of the nation as against the crown. 
The early rapid growth of parliament had been imma- 
ture, and not of the kind destined to survive as the best 
form of government. Its first legislative rights had been 
chose of petition; the rest chiefly class legislature. It 
remained for the law courts and parliament in due time 
to interpret the spirit of the charters and secure their 
enforcement. The withdrawal of all business done by 
the king in council to the law courts was a slow process, 
as was necessarily also the withdrawal of legislative, 
taxative (fiscal), and political business to parliament. 

The principle known as the rule or supremacy of law 
is a special characteristic of the English constitutional 
system. The wise parliamentary checks upon the pre- 
rogative of the king became not exactly obsolete, but held 
in abeyance under the revival of a strong monarchy. 
The weakness of the Lancasters, even upheld by strong 
parliamentary authority, had been their inability to sup- 
press disorder, The people were tired of anarchy; ap- 
parently they welcomed the new monarchy. The politi- 
cal force in England and on the continent was again 
centred in the king. In this monarchical revival the 
great kingly masters were Louis XI. in France, Caesar 
Borgia in Italy, and Henry VII. in England. The whole- 
sale executions of the wars of the Roses had deprived 
the middle classes of leaders; they turned to commerce 
and trade to rebuild their fortunes. Nominally three 
constitution checks remained with parliament: the 
power to raise money by taxation, the liability to im- 
peachment of royal officers, and the security to person 
under -the habeas corpus act. The nation was all too 
dumbly subservient when their great patriots were sent 
to the axe. Sensitiveness seemed greatest on the point 
of taxation; possibly this prevented the degree of extor- 
tion submittéd to in France, where the peasantry sunk 
lower and lacked food and the common necessities of life 
far more than in England. 

The age of the Tudors was one of bribery, treachery, 
and political assassinations. Beginning with Henry VILI., 
and closing with Elizabeth, their united reigns cover 118 
eventful years of English history. The great movement 
of the entire period was religious, ppt political, but pro» 
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ductive of enormous political power later. In Italy the 
Renaissance movement was artistic, a search for beauty; 
in Teutonic Burope it took the form of a search for truth, 
of reaching out for normal beauty, of the uplifting and 
freeing of thought. Northern Germany and Switzerland 
led in the revolt against Latin supremacy in the church. 
In England at first the movement of reformation was 
more political and social. The Renaissance had reached 
them iater than the continent; they were absorbed in 
mental as well as material development; there were new 
and broader conceptions of government and science 
under study; adventurous spirits gave themselves to the 
fascinating pleasures of discovery and conquest. 

Abroad, the liberal spirits of the time were concerned 
with doctrinal reform in religion. The spirit of the 
Refcrmation reached England without at first the inter- 
est in doctrine. The chief leaders were for purifying the 
existing church, trusting to education, to the inspiration 
of the English Bible, for the first time in the hands of the 
people, and to the slow evolution of the spirit of innova- 
tion and reformation. Henry VIII. was neither a re- 
former nor a Protestant; nor was England in any sense 
Protestant. The ex-communication of the king threw 
him against papal Rome; the indifference and even an- 
tagonism of the people to foreign interference and claims 
for tribute money, long stoutly refused, carried the na- 
tion with the king. The Middle Ages were past, and with 
them the power of the church. The direct issue with 
Rome was disgraceful enough; it seems strange that the 
matrimonial excesses of the king should have moved the 
nation towards Protestantism; yet, after all, that was 
but-a small factor. It was no Protestanf church, but 4 
Catholic state church, with the king and parliament at 
its head, which was established as far as law could make 
it. The persecutions of the true Protestant spirits 
(Queen Mary’s reign) drove them from the country to im- 
bibe truer Protestantism from Luther in Germany and 
Calvin in Geneva. At home the blood of the martyrs, 
many of them humble persons, consecrated their faith, 
and brought it closer to the people than any state or 
organization had done. They grew to hate the Romish 
church, and this feeling was intensified when the Spanish 
Armada, practically under the call of the pope, roused 
the loyal feeling and pitted nationality against church 
loyalty. The age of Elizabeth was a bright one for the 
Protestants, yet the probability is that if the pope had 
acknowledged her legitimacy, she herself would have re- 
mained Catholic. She was not a great woman, but she 
lived in a great age, and her government was wielded by 
great men. Religious exiles returned, bringing with 
them the doctrines of the great continental reformers, but 
these democratic ways of German reform were by no 
means welcome to royalty or the officers of the new state 
church. The age of Elizabeth is not one of great change 
politically or of growth constitutionally. Elizabeth was 
a Tudor; she knew how to yield gracefully when she 
must, and to all practical purposes the government was 
in the hands of her advisers. At the time of the Armada 
there was practically a dictatorship for the sake of the 
public safety. 

The dissolution of the monasteries had thrown their 
lands into the hands of the gentry; poor laws were 
made; gradually the more modern relations of squire, of 
landlord and tenant, and of the laborer with a right to 
public relief were evolved. There were no laws to control 
the seas; the English seamen suffered under the Spanish 
Inquisition; the great sea-rovers took fearful revenge 
upon the Spanish ships wherever they were caught. 
Hawkins began the slave trade, sharing his gains with 
the queen. On the other hand, there was great literary 
awakening. Printing had come in time to aid learning. 


The art thrived under the patronage of sovereigns whose . 


throne must lose its power through the thought revolu- 
tion it brought about, The old slavish spirit of obedience 
gives way to new conceptions of civil and religious lib- 
erty. Puritanism grew in strength; towards the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign they began to have a majority in the 
house of commons, when that body met at infrequent in- 
tervals. Every effort had been made to suppress them, 
but they throve on oppression. Some of them, it is true, 
had fled to Holland, and from there to New England, but 
scourging, branding, the pillory, and imprisonment failed 
of their former success, and drove their victims from the 
church into one which proved a nursery for independence 
of thought and action. The last great stage of the Eng- 
lish Reformation is at hand. The first we have traced 
in the reign of Henry VIII, consisting chiefly of a sever- 
. ance from Rome; the second involved great doctrinal 
changes, yet retained the Episcopal form of government; 
the third stage was that of non-conformity and persecu- 
tion therefor; the last stage saw the culmination of 
principles which had been slowly gathering force. It 
was a Republican movement of great power and intensity 
growing out of the Puritan idea of independence in 
church government, which extended gradually to demand 
for more independence in polities. [ 

The inevitable conflict eame with the accession of the 


Stuart kings. The constitutional struggle began actively 
when James dissolved his first parliament; the rest of 
his reign is a fecord of aggression and resistance. His 
training had been bad for a country much farther pro- 
gressed towards constitutional government than his own; 


-the rules of the Scotch parliament were very different — 


from those of England; his ideas of justice were those 
of the summary nature required on the Scotch border. 
Bred a Calvinist, he leaned towards the extreme high 
church party. As the majority of the house of commons 
was Puritan, their struggle for liberty became strangely 
mixed with doctrinal and ritualistic contentions, but on 
one side was precedent and dignity in high places, on the 
other innovation, reformation, and finally revolution, 
The expenses of government increased constantly, with 
no provision for meeting them except an appeal to the 
house. Holding on to ancient privileges sturdily, its 
members begin to reach out to take possession of the 
prerogatives of the crown. Precedent, once established, 
becomes privilege; privilege soon has the force of law. 
Respect for precedent then ere long takes upon itself 
force of constitutional fixedness. The king insisted that 
the privileges of parliament were the gifts of kings; the 
commons claimed them as the birthrights of English sub- 
jects, and passed the following resolutions: “That the 
liberties and franchises, privileges and jurisdictions of 
parliament are the ancient and undoubted birthright and 
inheritance of the subjects of England. . . . And that, in 
the handling and providing of business, every member 
hath, and of right ought to have, freedom of speech to 
propound, treat, reason, and bring to conclusion fhe 
same.” The king sent for the journal, and with his own 
hands tore out the sacreligious words, 

The Stuart kings had come upon a different era than 
that of the Star Chamber, and upon a parliament vastly 
different from the one which voted Henry VIII.’s proc- 
lamations the force of law. It was convenient now to 
put such things aside, and under the cry of “Privilege” 
gain new and democratic powers for the ruling body. 


The Stuarts were strangers, requiring patience and. 


diplomacy to render their claim to the throne acceptable. 
Most unfortunately, they could not realize the changes 
brought about largely by the Renaissance. Charles I, 
seemed more infatuated with the idea of the “divinity” 
of the king than his father had been. Attempting to re- 
store the government by council, he precipitated the 
downfall of the monarchy and his own death. Yet 
Charles I. was a far better man than Henry VIII. had 
been, and probably a better king, as well. A more stern 
and rigorous sense of honor entered into public life, elec- 
tions were purer, and the king’ met a different class of 
men in parliament, by no means ready for the ignoble 
subserviency of the parliaments of Henry VIII. When 
the king threatened, the answer was the Petition of 


Rights, which is regarded as second only in importance 


to the Great Charter itself. There was great public re- 
joicing when the king at last consented to it. 

The very next parliament had more grievances; in 
despair the king dismissed it, and tried for eleven years 
to rule without calling a meeting, When in 1640 the 
Long parliament assembled, the crisis was reached. 
The struggle under the Stuart kings lasted forty-six 
years, more than a generation. This time parliament 


not only deposed the king, but took’ his life, as well. 
Groans went up from the people assembled to witness the 
death of the king; aside from the strongest adherents of 
the parliamentary party, there were none to rejoice and 
few to approve of such an extreme measure, The aris- 
tocracy and the conservative element had wanted only 
to restore parliament; the country was shocked, hor- 
rified. 

The parliament which would not grant supplies to the 
king sustained itself chiefly from Puritan London and 
Puritan England, the eastern part. Altogether it ruled 
England twenty years, if years chiefly of civil war can 
be called rule. Under Cromwell, the “Protector,” was 
formed the first national republic, destined to die soon 
after the death of its founder. Two great reforms Crom- 
well aimed at, which were destined to await a more 
favorable time for their accomplishment. He was a 
friend of the people, and thought truly it was horribly 
unjust that a poor man could be hanged for a theft of 
twelve pence when greater crimes went unpunished. 
Had he been able to accomplish this reform, the brutal 
list of capital crimes which befouled justice in England 
well into the first half of the nineteenth century might 
never have existed. Only about a hundred years ago 
there were 200 “‘crimes’’ punishable by death. In Eliza- 
beth’s time men went to the tower only for defending the 
right of free speech. Not even a Cromwell could create 
anew public sentiment on this subject. The other re- 
form he ardently sought was that of making parliament 
a truly representative assembly of men; that, also, had 
to wait almost 200 years for its accomplishment. The 
long parliament became at last only the organ of the 
Revolutionary party, and not at all representative in 
character. Cromwell at last found it necessary to treat 
it more violently than any king had dared to do, and to 
dissolve it unceremoniously. The new one called was 
more truly representative of all parts of England, and 
fell to quarreling at once. Friend of liberty as he was, 
Cromwell found it necessary to support a Revolutionary 
government by force. Nevertheless, there was, on the 
whole, much gain, 

The Revolution settled certain important parliament- 
ary and constitutional principles, which caused inevitable 
changes, even after the restoration of the monarchy. 
The parliament became the controller of the destiny of 
the nation without limitation. Fresh revolution did, in- 
deed, come under James II., but only to meet a fresh bill 
of rights, with a complete and final victory for parlia- 
ment, It then elected William of Orange king, but he 
was made to understand that it was by and under the 
will of the ruling representative assembly. Supplies 
were arranged for annually, also, thus making the house 
of commons truly absolute in authority. The council was 
not abolished, but reorganized, so as to be compelled by 
the national will, and not that of the king; from it 
evolved the modern cabinet, whose members are chosen 
by the political party in power. Legally, it does not ex- 
ist; practically, it stands as a great power; perhaps the 
greatest constitutional power of England—constitutional, 
yet not legal; that is, not according to any codified law. 
Legally, in the same sense, there is no prime minister 
of England, nor any law which obliges the king to dis- 
miss ministers disapproved of by the cabinet. Custom, 
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Prof. E. A. Andrews, Fohns Hopkins University :— A 
most excellent text-book. I regret that I have no oppor- 
tunity to try it in high schools, but I trust it will meet w'th 
great success both in high schools and in some colleges. I 
judge it one of the very few good text-books in Zoology yet 
produced. 


Emily Curtis Robbins, Springhe/d (Mass.) High School : 


—I consider it one of the most rational text-books of Zool- 
ogy that have come to my notice. I should like to put it to 
the test of our work in Zoology. 
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under such a constitutional system, is stronger than the 
law as written, 

The written code reached its conclusion after the Revo- 
lution of 1688; the “Magna Charta,” Petition of Rights, 
Bill of Right, and Act of Settlement are generally con- 
sidered to express all that England has in the nature of 
a written constitution, In the two centuries which have 
since passed, an unwritten constitution has grown up 
which is of equal and perhaps greater importance. In 
1832, and again in 1867, movements took place of great 
constitutional consequence. 

The excesses of the French Revolution caused a re- 
action against popular government, but the work of the 
English liberals at last brought about popular represen- 
tation in England. Headed by Lord John Russell, in 
1832 they passed the reform bill, dismissing from the 
fifty-six rotten “boroughs” 111 members, and also taking 
seats from thirty-two small boroughs. By this means 
143 seats were distributed among counties and boroughs 
not before represented. By this bill the actual powers 
of government became vested chiefly in the great middle 
class of England. In 1867 the laboring class received ex- 
tensive privileges, thus placing the representative system 
of England upon a broad and popular foundation. The 
old monarchical system has been replaced by one in 
effect Republican, with a hereditary president or leader, 
in which truly “The People Is King.” More than a thou- 
sand years it has taken for the people to regain their 
sovereignty. 

The constitutional history of a country like England 
can be traced only through its institutions and their 
gradual growth. Meanwhile there had sprung up across 
the seas independent commonwealths, where the sove- 
reignty denied in the motherland was truly the birthright 
of every male citizen. For further study of the growth 
of constitutional government we must turn our attention 
thither. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


BY ESTELLA J, FRENCH, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


De Windt, Harry. F. R. G. S. 
A Land Journey from Paris to New York. Harper's 
Monthly, April, 1902, pp. 765-72. 

An account of the present attempt of the De Windt ex- 
pedition, which left Paris 1901, with good illustrations of 
Nijni Kolynsk, interior of native house, traveling by dog 
sled to Bering strait, Tchutchi village on Bering strait, 
and a good map. 

Object of the journey (765). A comparatively feasible 
plan if started from Paris. The route. Why the journey 
should be made in winter. The Tundra as an obstacle 
to travel (766). Irkutsk (767). Yakutsk and Verko- 
vansk (768-70). Nijni Kolymsk to Bast cape and 
Bering strait (771). Plan for the remainder of the 
journey (772). 


Adney, Tappan. 
The Indian Hunter of the far Northwest. Outing, 


March, 1902, pp. 623-33. 
An account of Indian life in the Klondike region, with 
six full-page illustrations of dog-teams, Indians’ homes, 


and customs. 
Klondike-river, the game found there, the Indian, his 


food, clothing, and general appearance (625-8). Cooking 
game, preparing the hide for tanning and feasting (631). 


Caribou, moose and wolf (633). 


Littlejohn, E. G. 
The Pecan, The Journal of Geography, March, 1902, 
pp, 102-9. 


An aecount of the culture and commercial value of the 
nut, with pictures of its leaf and fruit, the result of top 
budding, and two varieties—also, a map showing its 
areal distribution. 

Nuts of other countries and the use made of them 
(102). Where found (103). The tree, jts wood and nut 
(104). Peean culture an important industry (105). Con- 
ditions favorable to growth (106). Harvesting (107). 
Uses (108-9). 


Vandervort, Leon, 
Country Life in the Cotton Belt. Outing, March, 1902, 
Mp. 642-647. 
A contrast between the old times and the new in the 
South. Five illustrations of plantation life. 


Blight, Robert. 
The Nuts of Commerce. 
710-717, 

Interesting facts told about our common nuts. Three 
full-page illustrations. 

Hazel nuts, filberts and walnuts, in this and other 
countries, with derivation of names and history (712). 
Chestnuts of this and other countries (714), Peanuts 
(715-17), 


Outing, March, 1902, pp. 


Edwardes, C. 

Skating on Dutch Canals. Outing, March, 1902, pp. 

663-666. 

A good word-picture of winter life in Holland, would 
be good reading for pupils studying that country. 

The old-fashioned skates and the people wearing them, 
the minister on his parish visits, the market woman with 
her basket of eggs balanced on her head, etc. Intterest- 


ing trips suggested. The Frieslander and Marken Is-_ 


lander. Loss to the romance of Dutch life when Hol- 
land drains the Zuyder Zee, 


Georgeson, C. C, 
The Possibilities of Alaska. National Geographic 
Magazine, March, 1902, pp. 81-5. 

An extremely optimistic presentation of conditions in 
Alaska, written by a special agent of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in charge of Alaska investi- 
gations. Interesting to pupils as well as teachers. 

Alaska misunderstood (81). Its great area (82). 
Native-grown vegetables ready im August (82). Stock 
raising (S38), The development of agriculture in Alaska 
means the settlement and development of the ter- 
ritory, which has agricultural possibilities to an 
extent which will make the fullest development of her 
resources practicable. Conditions of Alaska more favor- 
able than those of Finland (84-5). Why Alaska is not 
settled (85). 


Schrader, F. C. 
Recent Work of the United States Geological Survey 
in Alaska. Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society, February, 1902, pp. 1-16. 


inform her class and interest it in the earth and its his- 
tory, its people and their activities. 

This is one of the “‘Teachers’ Professional Library Se- 
ries,” edited by President Nicholas Murray Butler. 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS DRAWN FROM THE 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
ga Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 500 pp, Price, 

ov. 

Like each of its predecessors from the pen of Captain 
Mahan, the volume containing biographical accounts of 
six thoroughly typical British naval leaders is thoroughly 
interesting from first page to last. Few men have ever 
written books which combined so much of information, 
often of a distinctly technical character, with a literary 
style, and an appreciation of the exact point where the 
layman’s ability to understand ceases, as appears in the 
volumes which have given Captain Mahan rank as one 
of the leading literary scholars of the English-speaking 
world. In his “Types of Naval Officers’ an especial in- 
terest results from the evident desire of the author to 
make his lessons plain to those who shall fight the naval 
battles of the future. Captain Mahan is, consciously and 
inevitably, trying to promote naval efficiency in the 
present and the future. Where he differs from the 
host of other would-be instructors of the present by the 
past is in keeping his teachings ever in mind, but never 
in the way. The moral of his stories is made plain, in- 
evitable, and ‘there he stops. Taking up in succession 
the six men whose careers most fully embody the his- 
tory of British naval development during the eighteenth 
century, when North America was British, and its fate 
Jargely influenced by British naval policy and practice, 
Captain Mahan tells what they did, how, and why, with 
the sure knowledge, thorough understanding, and 
graphic command of phrase which have given him uni- 


_ versity degrees and popular reputation quite without 


Useful reading in preparation for the study of Alaska, 


Southeastern Alaska (1). Seward peninsula—lItin- 
erary and methods of work (2). Mountains, plateaus, 
and coast-line (3). Drainage, population, tish, and 
game (4). Kohuk river region (5). Other rivers (6-8). 
Northern Alaska and Arctic coast (9-13). Northwestern 
Alaska (14-16), 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ART OF TEACHING. By Emerson E. White, LL.D. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 321 pp. Price $1.00. 

More than 100,000 copies of White’s “School Manage- 
ment” have ‘been sold, which is more than were ever 
issued cf any other professional book, with the possible 
—not probable—exception of Page’s “Theory and Prac- 
tice cf Teaching.” This new book will place his record 
so high that it will be many years before any other 
man. will ever approach his record, 

The reason is not far to seek. Dr. White has rare 
ability for this work. He is intensely practical, his 
topies are specific, and his thinking clean-cut. Sarah 
Louise Arnold has said that she owed much to Dr. 
White’s course cf lectures at the Martha’s Vineyard sum- 
mer school when she was a young teacher. His few lec- 
tures showed her how possible and important it was to 
think clearly and vigorously, It is undoubtedly true that 
not a little of her exceptional success has been due to 
the influence of his mind. 

I hazard a little -in saying that Dr. White, without 
emotional inspiration, without a single cranky notion, 
has aroused more teachers to vigorous thinking, to 
heroic encounter with difficult personal and general 
professional issues, than any other American educator. 
He has lived to a good age, he has devoted his entire 
life to the effort to help teachers. What Colonel Parker 
sought to do for the child, what Horace Mann sought 
to do for the school, Dr. White has sought to do for the 
teacher, and no American educator has come nearer ac- 
complishing his mission than has Dr. White. Horace 
Mann was cut off twenty years before his life work 
ought to have been accomplished. Colonel Parker was 
cut off ten years too soon; but Dr. White bids fair to 
live to fulfill his mission. Think what a difference it 
would have made if he had been cut off twenty or even 


-ten years ago, 


This is his third distinctively teacher’s book, and, 
like the other two, is certain to be used sooner or later 
by every teachers’ reading circle, to be in every pro- 
fessional reading course, which means that it will prob- 
ably meet with a sufficient sale to carry the three pro- 
fessional books beyond the quarter of a million mark. 
Think of it! Who says this is not a nation of profes- 
sional teachers? 


THE NEW BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY. Manual for the 
Preparation of the Teacher. By Jaques W. Redway, 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 229 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Redway is completely equipped by taste, experi- 
ence, scholarly research, and the writing of many text- 
books and manuals on geography for the making of a 
book which shall acquaint the teacher with the ways 
and means of learning geography and of teaching it. 
In this book, prepared expressly for teachers, he has 
been at liberty to do all that he cared to do as he wished 
to do it, and, as a result, he has a work which should 
be in the hands of every teacher who aspires to teach 
geography in the best way, or who is expected ro to teach 
it. To attempt to give an adequate idea of what he has 
done and of the way he has done it would be absurd. 
Suffice it to say that it is in no sense a.book of methods 
and devices, but a mine of information which can be 
found nowhere else in useable form, and all incidentally 
brought out by way of illustrating how a teacher should 


parallel. 


BIRDS OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON. A First 
Rook. A Pocket Guide. A Three Years’ Course of 
Studv. Bv William Rogers Lord. Portland, Ore.: J. 
Company. 304 pp. Illustrated. Price, 75 
cents. 

Oregon and Washington are specially rich in beautiful 
song birds, and yet this is practically the first hook avail- 
able for a popular study of the birds of the region. 
Game birds are wisely omitted, as they are well known, 
and are practically the same as in the East. Otherwise 
the book gives a complete list of the common land and 
water birds of that region. 

Aside from its use as a text-hook for these states, it is 
one of the very few books unon birds that has heen 
made specially for school use. It is distinctively a school 
book, and has been made as such __iIt is pedagogically 
gotten up. so to speak, by which I mean that it helps 
punils to love birds as well as to know them. 

There is no attempt to make a wild enthusiast over 
birds, with an uncontrollable passion for collections of 
nests, eggs. or stuffed birds, but. rather, a genuine desire 
to enjoy birds in their native haunts. to know them at 


sieht, te recognize their songs and appreciate their 
habits. 


— 


THE CIVIL WAR AND THE CONSTITUTION, 1859- 
1865. By John W. Burgess, Ph.D.. LL D., of Columbia 
University. Two Volumes. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 3820-347 pp. Price, $2.00 for set. 
This work presents a satisfactory history of the Civil 

War, the more satisfactory in that it has a new view 

point, and, what is even more important, has been writ- 

ten with a vast amount of material at hand, of which no 
one has hitherto possessed himself. For the writing of 
these books Dr. Burgess has made an exhaustive study 
of all congressional debates, of all executive orders and 

of all diplomatic correspondence, as well as of all mili- 

tary records. To the best of my knowledge and belief, 

no other master mind and exnert historian has ever per- 
sonally gone through all of these sources of information 
in preparation for such service as this. Every statement 

of fact and, every inference rests, therefore, upon a 

wealth of information which makes them as refreshing 

in scholarship as they are valuable as history and de- 
lightful as literature. 


Richard Burton, professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and author of a number of important 
books, has recently been engaged as literary editor by 
the Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. to take the 
place of the late lamented Elbridge S. Brooks, for a 
number of years occupying this position. The Lothrop 
portrait catalog, fully descriptive of many important 
hooks, can be had by any of our readers who will apply 
for it, mentioning this journal. 

Every schoolroom, as well as every home, should be 
supplied with one of the Funk & Wagnalls’ standard 
dictionaries. This modern giant contains 80,000 more 
words than any other dictionary published. It was 
compiled at an expense of more than a million of 
dollars by the combined efforts of the world’s greatest 
scholars. There are, besides the large unabridged 
Standard, the Student’s, the Intermediate School, and 
Primary School Dictionary, all belonging to the “Stand- 
ard” family. A handsome prospectus, fully descriptive, 
can-be had on application to the Funk & Wagnal!s 
Company, publishers, New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


* Little Stories for Little People.” By A.W. McCullough. Price, 
25 cents.—* Elements of Social Feonomy.” By J. L. Laughlin. 
Price, $120. New York: American Book Company. 

** Nature Study and Life.” By Clifton F. Hodge. Price, $1.65. 
Boston: Ginn & €o., 


** More Tales of the Rirds.’’” By W. W. Fowler. Price, $1.00.—‘ De- 
mocracy and Social Ethies.” By Jane Addams. Price, $1.25,——‘ His- 
tory of Seothand.” ( vol. IL). By P. Hume Brown. Price, $1.50. New 


York; The Macmillan Company, 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


#DUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


April 24-27: Southern Educational Con- 
ference, Athens, Ga. 


May 3: Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers, 
Dorchester high school building. 


May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn, 


May 16: New England School Superintend- 
ents, Boston. 


June : Alabama Teachers’ Association, 
Birmingham. 


June 24-26: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hot Springs. 


June 25-27: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay. 

July 1-3: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Pittsburgh. 


July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 


July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 


July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


July 7-11: National Educational Assccia- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


July : New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Saratoga. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. Program of an institute for 
high school teachers to be held at the high 
school building, Concord, Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 25 and 26: Friday afternoon 
—1.45, devotional exercises, conducted by 
Rev. John Vannevar; 2.00, “The Place of 
Rhetoric in the High School,” President 
George C. Chase, Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me; 3.00, “The Practicability of the In- 
ductive Method of Teaching Chemistry,” 
John W. Dow, Roxbury (Mass.) high 
school; 4.00, “Selection in History Teach- 
ing.” Miss Blanche E. Hazard, Rhode 
Island normal school, Providence: even- 
ing lecture, Representatives’ hall, state 
house; 8.00, “Economy in the Use of Edu- 
cational Capital,” President William J. 
Tucker, Dartmouth College, Hanover. 
Saturday morning—9.00, “School Manage- 
ment,” Professor H. H. Horne, Dartmouth 
College; 10.00, “Beginner’s Latin,” Profes- 
sor William C. Collar, Roxbury (Mass.) 
Latin school; 11.00, “A Solution of a 


Group of Administrative Problems,” 
Principal Charles F. Harper, Quincy 
(Mass.) high school. 

MANCHESTER. Elliot C. Lambert, 


Dr. George D. Towne, Captain Charles H. 
Manning, and Mark E. Harvey have been 
named as members of the special commit- 
tee from the school board, to act with 
Mayor Clarke and Aldermen Elliot, 
Mullen, and Davis in the construction cf 
a new schoolhouse in South Manchester, 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. The semi-annual 
meeting and banquet of the Vermont 
Schoolmasters’ Club was held at the 
Pavilion, Montpelier, April 4. After tne 
banquet, which was served at 7,30, the 
members assembled in the parlors, where 
matters pertaining to the recent Chicago 
convention were discussed. The theme 
for the evening was: “Things Seen and 
Unseen in the Chicago Schools.” 

PROCTOR. The teachers of the graded 
schools of Proctor tendered a musicale 
and reception to the pafrons and friends 
of the school Friday evening, April 11. 
The music for the evening was rendered 
by students from the high school, under 
the direction of Miss Burt, teacher of 
music. This proved to be one of the so- 
cial events of the season, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The committee on general education of 
the New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers will hold the fourth con- 
ference of the series for the discussion of 
“The Best Methods of Teaching Geog- 
raphy,” in Lorimer hall, Tremont temple, 
Boston, on Saturday, April 26, at 10 a. m. 
Dr, Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S., will 
speak on “The Relation of Geographic 
Forms to Human Life.” An open discus- 
sion will follow the address, Robert C. 
Metcalf, supervisor of Boston schools, 
William C. Moore, instructor in Salem 
state normal school, and A. L. Safford, 
superintendent of schools, Beverly, with 
others, will take part. 

NEW SALEM. A meeting of the 
school committees of Dana, Greenwich, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


At the last meeting of the board of 
superintendents, it was decided to make 
the course of study for the entire city 
eight years. An additional year will thus 
be added to the schools of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, making sixteen grades, instead 
of fourteen, The committee on the course 
of study is now working out the details 
of the plan, and it is expected that the 
new course will go into effect in Septem- 
ber next. 

General dissatisfaction is expressed by 
the president and faculty of the College 
of the City of New York over the results 
of the elective system, which was intro- 
duced last fall. It is expected that the 
board ef trustees will increase the number 
of prescribed subjects in the junior and 
senior classes. The selections filed by the 
students on April 1 show that seventy-- 
two courses have been chosen by the 
senior class for next year. This class will 
consist of not more than 150 students, and 
will necessitate the forming of many sec- 
tions, containing between five and ten 
students each. The faculty states that 
the instructors receive sufficient salary to 
compensate them for the work of teaching 
twenty to thirty students in a section, and 
that it has been necessary to engage 
thirty additional instructors during the 
year that the elective system has been in 
operation. In order to provide for the in- 
struction of the new sections, next year 
more tutors will be required than the offi- 
cers of the college feel they can ask the 
city to furnish. It will therefore be 
necessary either for the board of trustees 
to decrease the number of elective sub- 


Near Rurnlington, Vt., where the American Institute of Instruction 
will hold its next meeting. [Used through courtesy of Vermont 


Central Railroad } 


New Salem, and Prescott was held at 
North Dana April 16 for the election of a 
district superintendent for the schools of 
the four towns. Emerson L. Adams, prin- 
cipal of New Salem Academy, was chosen, 
and will perform the duties of the posi- 
tion in connection with his present work. 
There are twenty schools in the district, 
and the salary will be about $800. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. In the annual report of 
the state board of education, just issued, 
the low educational standards which ob- 
tain in public schools in some sections of 
the state are criticised. The board thinks 
the state should establish a system of 
supervision ‘“‘which will prevent the waste 
of state funds, and which will tend to pre- 
vent the frittering away of the precious 
time of young children.” The appoint- 
ment ef qualified persons to ascertain the 
fitness of teachers and to direct the vital 
activity of the schools is recommended, 
The board urges also that grants from 
state funds should be based upon the 
average daily attendance, instead of upon 
the school census, and the amount paid 
to the small and poor towns be relatively 
larger than the help extended to the 
wealthy and populous centres. 


jects, or for the president to exercise his 
prerogative of refusing to form all the de- 
sired sections, Governor Odell has 
signed the pension bill for the college. 

Two hundred principals, men and 
women, of Manhatan and the Bronx, ten- 
dered Associate Superintendent John Jas- 
per a testimonial breakfast at Delmonico’s 
on Saturday, April 19. Burtis C. Magie 
presided, and William J. O’Shea, Miss 
Josephine Rogers, Miss Carrie Monfort, 
and Superintendent Jasper responded to 
informal toasts. Engrossed resolutions, 
signed by the principals, were presented 
to Mr. Jasper. The resolutions were in- 
scribed : — 

“To John Jasper, 
~“‘a loyal friend, a wise and able executive, 
and at all times an earnest, conscientious 
worker in the cause of public education.’’ 

A silver loving cup was also presented, 
the presentation speech being made by 
Miss Monfort. ‘ 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was in- 
stalled as president of Columbia Univer- 
sity on Saturday, April 19. Present at 
the inauguration were President Roose- 
velt, a personal friend of Dr. Butler, Gov- 
ernor Odell, Mayor Low, the former presi- 
dent of the university, many of the city 
officials, the presidents of universities and 
colleges throughout the country, and 


nesses 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description, 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness. and all weak- 


resulting from excessive brain work, nervons at rain 


and impaired vitality, ViTA LIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strenythening.n: t stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Preacribed hy lecding 
physic 


Prepared 56 W. 25th Street 
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J OY NEW YORK, 


/{ not found at Drugzists’, sent by mail, $1.00, 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine 


ians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


By mail, 50 cents. 


Established 1853 


JOHN H. DANIELS & SON 


92 Franklin St., Boston 


DIPLOMAS 


Public Schools 


ALL KINDS 


Typographic 


We are the largest producers of Diplomas in 
New England. Co:respondence invited. 


many prominent educators and clergy- 
men, The installation took place in the 
‘gymnasium hall, and Rev. Dr. Marvin R. 
Vincent gave the opening prayer. It was 
the same as that repeated by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, the first president of King’s Col- 
lege, at the laying of tne corner stone in 
1756. 

William C. Schermerhorn, chairman of 
the trustees, welcomed President Koose- 
velt and the other guests, and then pre- 
sented to Dr, Butler the charter of the 
corporation and the keys of the univer- 
sity, stating that the trustees had full 
confidence in his ability “to protect the 
property and the interests of the univer- 
sity, and to maintain order and discipline 
within its precincts.” 

In his reply, Dr, Butler said: “To pre- 
serve, protect, and foster this ancient col- 
lege, established for the education and in- 
struction of youth in the liberal arts and 
sciences, to maintain, strengthen, and up- 
build this noble university, to obey its 
statutes, to labor unweariedly for its ad- 
vantage and for the accomplishment of its 
high ideals, to promote its efficiency in 
every part, that it may widen the boun- 
daries and extend the applications of 
human knowledge, and contribute increas- 
ingly to the honor and welfare of the city, 
state, and nation, I pledge my strength 
and whatever abilities God has given me. 
By his help, I will.” 

Dean John H. Van Amringe made an 
address in behalf of the faculty, in which 
he sketched the history of the university, 
paying high tributes to the late President 
Barnard and to ex-President, Low. 

R. Fulton Cutting spoke for the alumni, 
and Allan B. A. Bradley for the students 
of the university, Following these ad- 
dresses were made by President Eliot of 
Harvard, President Hadley of Yale, Presi- 
dent Patton of Princeton, Président Har- 
per of Chicago, and Dr. William T. Har- 
ris, the United States commissioner of 
education. 

President Butler was the guest of honor 
of the alumni of the university at a ban- 
quet given at Sherry’s in the evening. 
There were 600 diners, with Dean Van 
Amringe as  toastmaster. President 
Roosevelt was the first speaker. Among 
other things, he said: “Men of Columbia, 
we have a right to expect you to pay back 
to the nation some of the benefits which 
you have received. You must love work 
for work’s sake. Never think of the fee. 
The man who does the best work does it 
because he is drawn to it by an irresistibie 
power.” 

Other speakers and their subjects were: 
“Columbia University and the City,” 
Mayor Low, class of ’70; “Alumni of Co- 
lumbia,’’ Justice Willard Bartlett; ‘‘Let- 
ters,” Albert Shaw; “Science,” Henry 
Smith Pritchett, president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; ‘‘Educa- 
tion,’ Edwin A, Alderman. president of 
Tulane University; and “Columbia Uni- 
versity,’ Nicholas Murray Butler, class 
of ’82. 

Among those present were: Ambas- 
sador von Holleben, Corporation Counsel 
George L. Rives, Presidents Hadley of 
Yale, Eliot of Harvard, Tucker of Dart- 
mouth, Andrews of the Universitys of Ne- 
braska, Faunce of Brown, Patton of 
Princeton, Remsen of Johns Hopkins, and 
Schurman of Cornell, Postmaster-General 
Henry C. Payne, T. Guilford Smith, Wil- 
liam T. Harris, United States commis- 
sioner of education, R. Fulton Cutting, Al- 
bert Shaw, Morris K, Jesup, J. C. Brown. 
the Right Rev. T. J. Conaty, Colonel 
Mills, the Rev. Dr. Vincent, David J. Hill, 
assistant secretary of state, Governor 
Francis of Missouri, and E. E. Olcott. 


Agents Wanted. 


LIFE OF T. DEWITT TALMAGE, by his 
son, REV. FRANK DEWITT TALMAGE, and asso- 


ciate editors of * Christian Herald.” Only book 
endorsed by Talmage family. FKnormous profit for 
agenta who act quickly. Outfit, ten cents. Write 
immediately. CLARK & CO. 


1 A 
; 22% 8. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Mention thisjpaper, 
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DR. PIERCE’S INVALIDS’ HOTEL 
AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 663 
MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


Few people are aware of the extent of 
the institution presided over by Dr. 
Pierce, or that an important part of his 
medical enterprise was the establishment 
of the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Insti- 
tute, where people from afar can be 
lodged, boarded, and treated, with all the 
privileges offered by the finest hospitals, 
yet with a personal care and freedom en- 
tirely foreign to such institutions. Dr. 
Pierce’s Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical In- 
stitute has a staff of nearly a score of 
physicians, each man a specialist. It has 
a bacteriological and analytical depart- 
ment second to those of no medical inst'- 
tution in the Uniited States. It has elabo- 
rate machines and appliances, together 
with all the most approved mechanical 
apparatus, for the vibratory treatment of 
diseases. 

Of late particular attention has been 
drawn to the possibility of treating certain 
forms of disease mechanically. Whole 
pages in the newspapers and magazines 
have been given up to the description and 
illustration of the mechanical devices in 
use, and the mechanical treatment of dis. 
ease has been exploited as if it were a 
novelty, It may be to many people, but, 
as an evidence of the advanced thought 
and progressive spirit of Dr. Pierce, it 
may be mentioned that many of these me- 
chanical devices for the cure of disease 
have been in use in the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute for a score of years. 
In this, as in everything else, Dr. Pierce 
keeps his great institution at the front, 
with the result that there is a constant 
stream of persons seeking treatment who 
come from the farthest states and most 
remote territories. Often these invalids 
have gone to the great hospitals of the 
country and found no benefit, coming to 
Dr. Pierce as a last resort. It is gratify- 
ing to know that the public faith in Dr. 
Pierce and his methods and medicines is 
amply justified by the many and remark- 
able cures which have resulted from his 
treatment, It may be well in this con- 
nection to emphasize the value of Dr. 
Pierce’s offer of free consultation by letter 
addressed especially to those suffering 
from chronic diseases. In a great many 
cases the advertised offers of “free medi- 
cal advice” have behind them not a single 
medical practitioner qualified to give 
medical advice. It is only necessary to 
point to the medical staff of the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute as evidence 
that Dr. Pierce’s offer is genuine as it is 
free. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTERUC- 
TION, BURLINGTON, VT., 
JULY 1-3, 1902. 


ALL EXPENSES TOURS INCLUDING AUSABLE 
CHASM, THOUSAND ISLANDS, MONTREAL, QUE- 
BEC, THE SAGUENAY, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, LAKE 
GEORGE, SARATOGA, ETC. 


Messrs. Parker & Morse. (Henry C, 
Parker, Warren school, Charlestown; 
Herbert L, Morse, Lyman school, East 
Boston) have arranged a series of most 
attractive tours in connection with the 
Burlington meeting. Each party is to be 
personally conducted, and the figures 
given cover every necessary expense. 
Without elaboration, the tours are as fol- 
lows:— 

No. 1—Burlington and return, with side 
trip across Lake Champlain to Ausable 
chasm and to Ft. Ethan Allen, including 
“search light” trip on Lake Champlain 
and hotel accommodations at Van Ness 
house, Burlington. Cost of five -days’ 
tour from Boston, $21. © 

No. 2—Same as No. 1, with the addition 
of Montreal and the Lachine Rapids, with 
hotel accommodations in Montreal, Cost 
of six days’ tour from Boston, $28. 

No. 8—Ineludes Burlington, Ausable 
chasm, Montreal, St, Lawrence river, 
Quebec, and the Saguenay. Cost of eight 
days’ tour from Boston, $53. 

No. 4—Includes Burlington, Ausable 
Chasm, Lake Champlain and Lake George, 
Saratoga, and Hoosac tunnel route. Cost 
of seven days’ tour from Boston, $34. 

Complete itineraries and full informa- 
tion can be obtained by calling on or ad- 
dressing Parker & Morse, 290 Washington 
street, Boston. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly ? Situations always obtainabi:. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. Weare the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


N. E. A. TO MINNEAPOLIS. 


The Canadian Pacific railway—Soo line 
—is arranging for a special N, EB. A. train 
to leave Boston from the Boston & Maine 
station at about 9.50 a. m. July 5, and run 
through to Minneapolis without change, 
arriving at the convention city early on 
the morning of the seventh. This train, it 
is said, will consist of the various styles 


of day coaches and sleeping cars furnished — 


by this great railway, enabling teachers 
and friends to practically take their 
choice, although it is assumed that most 
of them will require palace sleeping car 
accommodations, 

The route will be via the Boston & 
Maine, through Concord (N. H.) and 
White mountain and Passumpsic divi- 
sions of the Boston & Maine to Newport, 
Vt., thence over the Canadian: Pacific rail- 
way via Sault Ste. Marie and the Soo line, 

Special arrangements are being made to 
commissary for all, both those who will 
eare for light meals only, and the most 
fastidious dining car epicure. The pub- 
licity which in the years past has been 
given this great railway line makes it un- 
necessary to enter into details as to the 
equipment or aciual beauties of the coun- 
try traversed, as they are now so favor- 
ably regarded by the traveling public. 

The reputation the Canadian Pacific en- 
joys for handling large bodies traveling 
as excursionists assures a trip to the con- 
vention that will be practically personally 
conducted, without the extra cost incident 
to that method of traveling. 

The company’s agents in Boston will 
commence assignment of space in the 
sleeping cars of this train at any time it 
may be desired, and will be glad to an- 


swer by correspondence or through its ex- 
perienced traveling passeiger agents any 
and all questions pertaining to the trip. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
_TION, MINNEAPOLIS, JULY, 1902. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED ALL EXPENSES TOUR 
WITH OPTIONAL SIDE TRIP TO THE YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL PARK. 

Under the auspices of Messrs. Parker & 
Morse, a personally-conducted, _all- 
expenses tour to the Minneapolis meeting 
of the National Educational Association 
will ieave Boston at 12 noon, Friday, July 
4. The tour includes a delightful trip 
across the islands of Lake Champlain; 
stop-over and carriage ride at Toronto, 
with trip across Lake Ontario to Lewis- 
ton, and magnificent trip over the ‘Gorge 
Route” to Niagara Falls; stop-over at 
Chicago (with accommodations at the 
Auditorium hotel); hotel accommodations 
at Minneapolis, etc., etc. The rate of $73 
is to cover trip of eleven days, and in- 
cludes all meals en route, Pullman palace 
sleeping cars, carriage drive, and hotel ac- 
commodations for the entire trip. Rate 
of '$160 includes all of the above and the 
trip to the Yellowstone park, with hotels 
in the park and every expense. Number 
for the Yellowstone trip is limited, and 
early applicatién is necessary. Full in- 
formation and itinerary by calling on or 
addressing Parker & Morse, 290 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 


Superintendents amd supervisors will do 
well to take the course in supervision at 
the Martha’s Vineyard Institute. Address 
F. A, Verplanck, South Manchester, Conn. 


AT BOS- 


AN INTERESTING BILL 
TOCK’S. 


This week Frank C. Bostock, “the 
animal king,’ again demonstrates his ap- 


preciation of the loyal patronage he has 
received from the citizens of Boston and 
vicinity to his superb animal exhibition 
in the Cyclorama building on Tremont 
street by not only providing a most inter- 
esting and entertaining program, but by 
re-engaging Captain Bonavita and his 
mammoth group of full-grown lions in the 
most wonderful performance of wild 
animal training known to modern times— 
the most expensive act of its kind in the 
world, Bonavita is undoubtedly the 
nerviest man in the world, and the pic- 
ture he presents in the great fifty-foot, 
steel-bound cage in the centre of the big 
auditorium is one that only the human 
eye itself can fully comprehend, and only 
the actual view of it can impart to a per- 
son its grandeur and magnitude. One 
unarmed man, surrounded by a score or 
more of savage creatures, any one of 
which is more than a match for a score 
of armed men, is a sight of perilous mag- 
nificence, and one that will live long in 
the memory of those who witness it. 
After the most wonderful exhibition of its 
kind that mortal eye has ever seen, in 
which the lions mount pedestals and high 
ladders, sit on chairs, roll barrels, walk on 
barrels, fire artilery, form couches of 
their sleek bodies for their master to re- 
cline upon, draw chariots in which other 
lions ride, and-perform a host of other 
seemingly impossible feats, a series cf 
living pictures are shown, in which Cap- 
tain Bonavita appears with artistic and 
beautiful electric effects. 


Superintendency 


A Course in Supervision ant School Management 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


July 8 to Aug. 1, 1902 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Hon. WM. T. HARRIS, Washington, D. C. 
Supt. WM. N. HAILMANN, Dayton, 0. 
Supt. GEO. I. ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass. 


Prof. H. H. HORNE, Hanover, N. H. 
Dr. WM. A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Supt. F. A. VERPLANCK, So. Manchester, Ct. 


Supt. LOUIS P. NASH, Holyoke, Mass. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF THE INSTITUTE 
F. A. VERPLANCK, So. Manchester, Conn. 


For full information address 


THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches fcr their work. The finest school of its 


kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Public School Music Graduates of these 
departments have ob- 
Public School Drawing {depen fine positions. 


Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 
Emil Leibling System of Advanced 
Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 
Write for circulars and furtherinformation to 


550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


3 and 5 West 18th St., 


Awaken the Faculty of Observation. 


Minerals will do it. If you do not believe it, send five 
cents in stamps for a crystal of selenite as large as the 
cut. Ifits transparency, softness, easy cleavage, flexibil- 
ity, pearly and sub-vitreous luster are not quickly noticed, 
we will present you with one of our $1.00 Manhattan 
Collections of Minerals, in which it is one of the 36 
admirable specimens. 
much more information about this crystal. Try it. Send 
also for our free leaflet, ‘‘ Suggestions to Teachers of 
Mineralogy,” and our free 44-page Price-Lists. 


GEO. L. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogists, 


Dealers in Educational and Scientific Minerals. 


If you wish, you can draw forth 


10 THE CONVENTION ! 
National Educational Assoc’t, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
July 7-11, 


via the 
CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL” 
RAILWAY. 


The World’s Most Famous Train, 


“The Pioneer Limited” 


runs via 


“The St. Paul Road” 
Route of the Government Fast Mail Train. 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS, 


Convention excursion tickets will be good, goin 

and returniug, via any of the above and severa 
other attractive routes which afford a great vari- 
ety of scenery, reach the most important towns in 
the Northwest, the Wisconsin ‘‘ Lake Region,”’ the 
Dells” of the Wisconsin River, and include athree 


hundred mile trip along the Mississippi River. 


Illustrated circular, with time tables, maps, and 
general information, including details as to excur- 
sion rates, dates of sale, and other conditions, will 
be sent on application to 
F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
e Registrar. 


7 NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe - 

for theadvancement of art edu sation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i :dustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 

QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

A. G. Boyvvrn, A.M, 


Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
. P. BEOKWITH. 


Principal, 
i 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FiTroHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. THompson. Prinociva). 


TEACHERS’ 


WINSHI AGENCY, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouRNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week at changin in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Mrs. F. F. Thompson will present to 
Williams College; as a memorial to her 
husband, a new chapel. As trustee, Mr. 
Thompson’s gifts in money and buildings 
aggregated $300,000, and the memorial is 

to be one of the finest structures of the 
Mad in the country. The gift was an- 
nounced by President-elect Hopkins of 
Williams, who met the students of the 
college at chapel April 8 for the first 
time. The new head of the college de- 
livered a short address, touching upon the 
policy of his administration. He is to be 
inaugurated in June. At the close of the 
address he announced that, Mrs. Thomp- 
son would present a new chapel. The 
details of the new building are not com- 
plete. 

The trustees of the Simmons College for 
Women, with President Lefavour at the 
head, have made their plans and mapped 
their work. What they hope to do is in- 
teresting, for there is much interest in the 
future of this institution, endowed with 
John Simmons’ $2,000,000. Instruction in 
the college will begin October 8, 1902. 
The offices of the collage are in Hunting- 
ton Chambers, Boston. 

The detailed requirements of admission 
will be stated in a subsequent announce- 
ment. In general, they are such as may 
be secured by a four years’ course in a 
well-equipped high school, or by a three 
years’ course, if the needed subjects have 
peen studied, 

The advanced work in household eco- 
nomics will be open to graduates of col- 
leges without examinations, and to others 
who show that they have had the requisite 

preliminary training. 

In 1902-3 the following courses will be 
begun :— 

1. Household economics. 

2. Secretarial course. 

3. Library course. 

4. Science preparatory to medicine. 

5. Science preparatory to nursing. 

6. Science preparatory to teaching. 

The trustees have established a limited 
number of scholarships, and have pro- 
vided other means of affording pecuniary 
assistance to those who are unable to meet 
the college charges. 

The dormitory of the college, Simmons 
hall, is on St, Botolph street. It provides 
residence for sixty-six students. 


Armour Institute gets $25,000 from J. 
Ogden Armour to equip the new ma- 
chinery hall, the announcement having 
been made April 9. 


John D. Rockefeller has recently given 
a generous sum of money for a central 
heating plant at Shaw University at 
Raleigh, N. C. Other friends have con- 
tributed money for a new operating room 
in the medical department. Shaw has 
just passed through one of the most suc- 
cessful commencement seasons in her 
history. 


Professor Charles S. Minot of the Har- 
vard medical school has been studying 
the question of vacations in colleges, and 
he concludes, as he states in an article in 
Science, that the amount of vacation is 
“very excessive.” “With the vacation 
shortened it would be easily possible to 
bring young men into active life a year 
earlier than is now possibie, and that 
would be an immense gain.” 


The New York state library has given 
the state library at the University of Il- 
linois a large number of books and 
pamphlets. The library proper received 
342 bound volumes, 8,034 pamphlets, and 
1,049 periodicals The pedagogical li- 


brary received 372 bound volumes, 5,460- 


The “Holden System for reserving Books” 


IS SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE, AND COMPLETE. 


Our Book Covers 


Our Repairing 


Write for free samples. 


Many School Officials do not know what our 


Book Covers, Self-Binders, and Transparent Paper 


are like — think, perhaps, the Covers are 
to the books as a harness to a horse. 
But it is directly contrary to facts, 


speak for themselves. 


Material 


We will present to your Board 


our ways of increasing the life of the text-books, and re- 
ducing annual outlays for replenishing new books. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CoO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


pamphlets, and 30 university periodicals. 
The additions were made out of a large 
number, and the remainder were sent to 
the University of Chicaigo. 

The special committee appointed to 
consider the celebration of the semi- 
sesqui-centennial of New York University 
in 1905 will recommend to the university 
corporation that the proposed celebration 
be held in October. Pending action by 
the corporation, each member of the com- 
mittee was requested to present sugges- 
tions as to tha scope and plan of the 
celebration, in time to be embodied in the 
report of the corporation meeting on 
May 5. 

University of Wisconsin authorities 
have the annual catalog in process of 
preparation. The proof sheets show that 
the total enrollment is 2,777, or 100 more 
than last year. When Governor La 
Follette has filled the vacancies on the 
board of regents,the entire book will be 
published. The college of letters and 
science has 1,176 students of this whole 
number; the college of law has 260, the 
school of pharmacy has 35, 169 are pur- 
suing studies in the school of music, and 
126 are taking graduate work, 

The board of trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity met April 7, and President Wil- 
liam C. Schermerhorn announced a be- 
quest of $50,000 from Mrs. Lena Currier. 
The money is to be applied to the pur- 
chasing of books for the library, and will 
be known as the Nathaniel Currier fund. 

Professor J. Howard Rogers, formerly 
superintendent of public instruction of 
New York state, who has been elected di- 
rector of the department of education for 
the Louisiana purchase exposition, was 
the unanimous choice of the committee on 
education, and of the acvisory board ap- 
pointed by the National Educational 
Association at the request of the commit-. 
tee, 

The Florence Harkness memorial 
chapel on the campus of Western Re- 
serve’s College for Women was dedicated 
March 30. 

Professor Ferdinand Bocher of Harvard 
has resigned, to take effect at the end of 
this term, Professor Bocher has been 
connected, as instructor and professor, 
with Harvard since 1861, with the excep- 
tion of five years from 1865 to 1870, dur- 
ing which time he was professor of 
modern languages at the Institute of 


Yellowstone Park 


Excursion. 


An especially low rate of $85 00 from St. Paul is offered to members of the N. E. A, 
and their friends. The ticket will include rail transportation, St. Paul or Minneapolis to 
Cinnabar and return, a double berth in Pullman standard sleeper, all necessary meals in 
dining car served table d’hote, and a complete tour of the Park for 5% days, including 
meals, lodging, and stage for that time. Every expense, St. Paul back to St. Paul, 


Only $853.0O. 


The “ Teachers’ Yellowstone Special” will leave St. Paul at 10.00 P. M., July roth, 
returning to St. Paul the morning of July 19th. 
Accommodations reserved on deposit of $20.00 with C. E. Foster, District Passenger 


Agent, 279 Washington St., Boston; or 


Iot 


CHAS. S. FEE, 


G. P. & T. Agt. Northern Pacific Ry., 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


Technology. In 1870 he was appointed 
professor of modern languages at Har- 
vard, which position he has held up to the 
present time. 


President Hyde of Bowdoin College has 
announced to the graduates and friends 
of the college that an effort is to be made 
to raise $500,000 to increase the funds of 
the college. At the coming commence- 
ment will be celebrated 100 years of work 
of the college, and June 25 and 26 have 
been set apart as days to hold commemo- 
rative exercises, which will imclude an 
oration by the Hon. Thomas B. Reed of 
the class of 1860, and a poem by the Rev. 
Samuel V. Cole, D. D., of the class of 1874, 
It is hoped that on the occasion of the 
celebration it can be announced that the 
desired sum has been secured. 


The Teachers’ College, a department of 
Columbia University, will be enriched 
with a gift of $250,000 for the building of 
a gymnasium. The giver’s name has not 
been made public. 


Three persons have contributed an en- 
dowment fund of $200,000 to the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, located 
in New York. The gifts are from Jacob 
H. Schiff, $100,000; the estate of Leonard 
Lewisohn, $50,000; and Guggenheimer 
brothers, $50,000. This fund has enabled 
the .seminary officials to invite Dr. S. 
Schechter, the reader of the rabbinio at 
Cambridge University, England, to be- 


come president of the seminary faculty, 
Dr. Schechter has accepted, and was to 
gail for this country on the steamer Teu- 
tonic April 9. 

Dr. Fred Peacock has resigned the 
presidency of Greensboro (iv. C.) Female 
College, and Mrs. Lucy H. Robinson has 
been elected to succeed him, 

Carrol College, at Waukesha, Wis., has 
received another $20,000 from Ra!ph 
Voorhees of Clinton, N. J. He had for- 
merly given the institution $75,000. 

Yale has submitted to Harvard the fo!- 
lowing question for the debate between 
the two universities at New Haven on 
May 12: “Resolved, that the immigration 
of Chinese laborers into our insular pos- 
sessions should be prohibited by law.” 


In addition to the $3,000 given to Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy to found a scholar- 
ship in memory of ner father, Miss Susan 
G. Perkins has given a like sum for the 
same purpose to Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt., at which institution her 
father, Hamilton BDliot Perkins, was 
graduated in 1824. 


President Raymond announces that An- 


‘drew Carnegie has given $40,000 to Union 


College. The entire sum will be devoted 
to the completion of Nott memorial hall, 

W.-W. Astor has given $100,000 to en- 
dow those professorships in the Univer- 
sity College of London which are without 
endowment. 


“THE RIGHT 
PERSPECTIVE 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE HAS IT 


SAYS PRESIDENT FAUNCE 
OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 


“Best of all” he adds—but here’s JUST 
what he says: 


“The paper seems to be excellent in its spirit 
and temper, and in its adequacy for the work it 
attemptstodo. Best of all, it views the happen- 
ings of current history in the right perspective, 
which is the great need of modern journalism.” 


LitTLe CHRONICLE to one address for 5 or more weeks we 
make a rate of 2 cents Feld week per ore. After the 


first five weeks it is not necessary to subscribe for any fixe 
at the same rate as long as desired. Pupils can bring 2 cents per week or 10 cents for tive 
weeks, the teacher remitting at the beginning or end of every five weeks, as convenient. 


All the samples you want for pupils and parents, free desk copy with each club. 
Cut off Subscription Coupon Here 


period as it wil ontinued 


THE JUVENILE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


4 you desire samples, send for as many as you have pupils above the Sth grade. In order- 


he Little Chronicle,” 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
20 Pemberton Bldg., Boston, 


Sar $ you can use the word “send” in above form, striking out allafter the words 


General Agents for 
New England, 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title 

Nature Studyand Life. 
More Tales of the Birds................. 
Democracy and Social 
History of Scotland ( Vol. I1.)..............:ecceeeees 
Little Stories for Little People.................. 

Elements of Social Econom 
The Banquet Book 
Poems and Songs of Burns... .... 
The Children’s London... 
History of Geology and Paleontology................ 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Hodge Ginn & Co,, Boston. $1.65 
Fowler The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1.00 
Addams “¢ “6 1.25 
Smith “ “ .60 
McCullough American Book Company, ‘ 25 
— Longmans, Green,& Co., 2.00 
Emerson P. Patoam’s Sons, 1.20 
Gower Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

Henr McClure, Phillips, & Co., * 1.50 
Hogarth D. Appleton & Co., on 2.00 
Siborne E. P. Dutton & Co., $s 1.50 
Lowell Kates & Guild Company, Boston, —— 
Mabie The Outlook Company, N.Y. 1.00 
Pattee T. Y. Crowell & Co., e 1.50 
French Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 85 
Tisdall Brantanos, N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

--The May Century opens the promised 
series on “The Great Southwest,” by Ray 
Stannard Baker. The paper deals with 
the large aspects of this little known re- 
gion—natural features, climate, popula- 
tion, irrigation, character of the people, 
etc. “The Capital of Our Democracy,” by 
Henry Loomis Nelson, is a close study of 
Washington society by an experienced ob- 
server, with much anecdote, and with 
illuminating pictures by Charlotte Hard- 
ing. . Of special interest to business men 
are the opinions of America, recorded by 
Wolf von Schierbrand in an article on 
“Conversations with the Four German 
Chancellors’’—Bismarck, Caprivi, Hohen- 
lohe, and von Bulow—all of whom are 
quoted verbatim on the topic of American 
relations, Bismarck digressing to criticise 
severely the declaration of war with 
Spain and the assertion of the Monroe 
doctrine, In the Century’s “Year of 
American Humor” are contributions by 
“Mr. Dooley” (on “Books and Reading’’), 
by Carolyn Wells, Oliver Herford, Maurice 
Francis Egan, Wallace Bruce Amsbary, 
and others. There are two illustrated 
papers of popular science, both of infor- 
mation now first published—‘Is the Moon 
a Dead Planet?” by Professor W. H. 
Pickering of Harvard, and “How the 
Voice Looks,” by Professor Scripture of 
Yale—the latter with diagrams of the 
voices of Joseph Jefferson, Senator Depew, 
and others. There are articles of personal 
interest relating to Whittier, Stoddart, the 
actor (his recollections), the Queen of 
Roumania, and the poet Swinburne—a 
compact biographical criticism by Ed- 
mund Gosse. Sylvester Baxter writes 
practically of “Civie Improvement: What 
to Do and How to Do It.” There is a 
suggestive study of “Longevity in-Our 
Time,” by Dr. Roger S. Tracy, formerly 
registrar of records in the health depart- 
ment, New York; and others by Dr, Weir 
Mitchell, Kate W. Hamilton, and the 
author of “Flitters, Tatters, and the Coun- 
selor,” besides more of the “Confessions 
of a Wife,” by “Mary Adams.” The 
editor writes of missionaries and of the 
temperance question. 


VERY LOW RATES TO THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


March 1 to April 30, 1902, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway will sell 
tickets to Montana, Idaho, and North 
Pacific coast points at the following 
greatly reduced rates: From Chicago to 
Butte, Helena, and Anaconda, $30; Spo- 
kane, $30.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Victoria, and Vancouver, $33. Choice of 
routes via Omaha or St. Paul to points in 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington. 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent in the United States 
or Canada, or address W. W. Hall, New 


‘year. 


PAUL’S SAFETY INK BOTTLES. 


The Safety Bottle & Ink Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., is making up its goods 
with all the improvements required to 
make the line complete. The company is 
now putting up the best and highest 
grades of goods which brains, experience, 
money, the best material, and skilled 
workmen can produce, The company ex- 
pects to bring out all new and improved 
packages that advahcing ideas may sug- 
gest, showing to its friends the article 
which has been its leader for several 
years, Paul’s No. 1 extra office set, con- 
sisting of one quart of Paul’s fluid, put up 
in its popular carafe, or water bottle, and 
three automatic safety-filled No. 2 twist 
ink wells, one each for fluid, crimson ink, 
and mucilage, This outfit sells at a popu- 
lar price, and prices on this and other 
lines will be supplied upon application to 
William S. Gillespie, manager Safety Bot- 
tle & Ink Company, 270 Washington 
street, Jersey City, N. J. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 

With its superb trains, the Florida & 
Metropolitan Limited and the Seaboard 
Fast Mail offers to the patrons of its line 
magnificent train service every day in the 
This line, with its northern ter- 
minus at Washington, passes through a 
delightful section of Virginia, thence 
through the sand-hill sections of North 
and South Carolina, into both Atlanta, 
Ga,, and Jacksonville, Fla., offering loca- 
tions for homes, manufactories, stock- 
raising, and other branches of industries 
not to be secured on any other line in the 
South. Its mileage tickets, which are 
sold at $25 per thousand miles, are good 
from Washington to any point on its 
lines, thereby enabling its patrons to visit 
such points at a very low cost. In addi- 
tion to these cheap rates, it offers to pro- 
spectors -and home-seekers tickets at 
greatly reduced rates, which can be had 
on application to any of its representa- 
tives, 

This line, with its many delightful re- 
sorts, is truly a line of winter homes for 
Northern tourists. 

For illustrated literature and all other 
particulars, call on or write H. Pleasants, 
traffic manager, Portsmouth, Va.; R. E. 
L, Bunch, general passenger agent; J. C. 
Horton, E, P. A., 1183 Broadway, New 
York. 


It is the mind that maketh good or ill, that 
maketh wretchedness or happiness, rich or poor. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 


England Passenger Agent, 369 Washing- Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
ton street, Boston, Mass. " eents a bottle. 
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Removal. | ad Teachers’ Exchange of Boston 


Will be located, after May first, in convenient and atvract 
Boylston Street. Old and new friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest to ea 


bitious teachers, sent free on application. 


he new Walker Building, 120 
ive rooms in th 4 — 


THE BATAVI A SYSTEM of individual instruction is attracting a good deal of attention in 


these days. If you don’t know about it you ought to, and we have 
Pubushed the autnor’s own accuunt of it ina book that we send post-paid for half a dollar. ‘The point of 
it is the help given out of class to individual pupils; and the results are said to be unprecedented. It 
does not do away with the class system, but it supplements it. If you are going to try examinations for 
teachers’ certificates let us give you a friendly tip to prepare yourself to answer questions about this 
system. What has all this to do with a teachers’ OF struction especially good teachers are needed, 
agency? Just this, that for this individuai in- We have sent a good many teachers to Batavia; 
Sup’t Kennedy will probably tell you whether he has confidence in this agency, if you ask him, But 
wherever the individual system is tried, you must have choice teachers, sympathetic, quick of percep- 
tion, of thorough scholarship, and teaching because they love to teach — not because it 18 the only way 
to support themselves while angling for abusband. We can give you such teachers. Very likely you 
A but can get sure, ‘IN DIVID | NST RUCTION 
acilities for finding out that no superintendent or board of edu- | U 0 


cation possesses. Try us,if you introduce......................++- 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
ied 000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Positions filled, 4,000. 


EPTE MBER V A A IE We have direct calls from public, private, secondary, 
S C NC S. technical, and Norma) schools, and colleges, for more 
than 1200 teachers and professors. New vacancies 


daily coming in. More good candidates needed, Seventeenth Year Book of 80 pages free. 
C. J, ALBERT, Manager, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK || Fourteenth Year. Permanent || 378 and 388 
TEACHERS" | tage, among the best | Wabash Avenue, 
AG EWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


introduces to Colleges, 


. 
MERICAN . : . TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sovecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Schermerhorn Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established 1855. 
Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


} Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YorE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 

WASHINGTON. D C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg, 

CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANgE, Wash., Hyde Block. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 
Cc. A. Bld Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH=- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Experienced Management, 
New Offices. Boston, Mass. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


Boston, MaAss,: 
4 Ashburton Pl, 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N,.Y 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


The Pratt Teachers’ ‘Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and faiilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. "pRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


eee 
W ; ’ We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 20 Pemberton Boston. 
: Agen cy. AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JournaL oF Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
New Encianp Pustisuine Co., 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
Ne, 61 E Oth St., New York. 
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ee School and College Text - Books % 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


MORRIS’S HISTORICAL TALES 


1. America. e 4. England. 7. France. 
2. Germany. 5. Greece. 8. Rome. 
3. Russia. 6. Spain. 9. Japan and China. 


Nine Volumes. 12mo. Cloth. Per vol., $0.60. 


HE HISTORICAL TALES, by CHARLES Morris, are exceptionally 

serviceable as Supplementary Readers. Each volume is complete in 
itself, containing stories of a distinctive country or people. The author does 
not confine himself to bare narrative, but weaves in descriptioas of persons 
and places, and much information as to characters and motives and customs 
that is entertaining and instructive. These Tales are, as the sub-title so 
happily puts it, “ The Romance of Reality,” and not one will be overlooked 
or be carelessly read by the boy or girl into whose hands they may fall. 


A Humble Heroine. By L.E.Tippeman . . $0.15 
The Story of Paul Dombey. By Cuarves Dickens’ .15 
Selected Stories, From Hans ANDERSEN : ‘ 15 
Elementary Science Readers: 
Book I., with Object Lessons 20 
Book II., with Object Lessons . . 
Book III., with Object Lessons ; 
Bible Stories for Children, in Two Volumes: 
Vol. I., Stories from the Old Testament ‘ ae 
Vol. Il., Stories from the New Testament . : 78 
Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. 


Teachers and Schoo! Officers 


desirous of introducing new Text-Books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 


New England Agency : WILLIAM WARE & CO., 364 Washington St., Boston 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 


Beware of unsanitary imitations. 


Pusiic Scuoot No. 10, Scranton, Pa. 


Edward H. Davis, Architect, Scranton. 


A SCHOOL-HOUSE NECESSITY. 


The deadening of sounds in floors and petitions, so as to 
protect one room from the noises of the others, is next in im- 
portance to light and ventilation, in school-house construction, 


Cabot’s Deafening “ Quilt” 


is the standard deafener, and the only one that is scientifically 
constructed. It absorbs and dissipates the sound- waves, is 
' indestructible by decay, moths, or vermin, and uninflammable. 


Sample of Quilt, with special brochure on school-house deafening, sent free. 


SAPMUEL CABOT, Sole Monfr., 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


For the Spring Term. 


UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing are now considering supplies for the 
Spring Term. Those who are looking for the most satisfactory as well as the 
newest material should consult our descriptive circulars concerning the latest additions 
-o our stock. We offer 
New Style School Compasses, two grades 
New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors 


The Audubon Bird Charts for Nature Work 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the mo-t rem irkable bill 
that ever passed aby State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


College of Oratory. 
MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
ComPLeTe COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagoyy in America It aims to develop in 
the +tudent a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWKENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


Harvard University 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


" languages, history, government, psychology, ed- 
ucation, art, music, mathematics, surveying, shop- 
work, physics, chemistry, botany, geology, geog- 
raphy, and in physical education. -Especially de- 
signed for teachers, men and women. July 5 to 
August 15. For information about courses, lodg- 
ings, expenses, and reduced railway fares, address 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N.S. SHALER, 
eow Chairman of Committee. 


SUMMER CLASSES 
The Study of English. 


Special Subjects: The Teaching of Fiction, Ad- 
vanced Cou sein Fiction, Invention in Composi- 
tion, The Writing of Prose, Modern English Gram. 
mar, etc., etc. 

Send for announcement to 

MRS. H. A. DAVIDSON, 
No. 1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30--- Angust 8, 1902. 

Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Lettersand Science. 
Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and Pharmacy. Eight special courses of lectures 
on education by President G. STANLEY HALL, and 
other distinguished educators. 

single tuition fee of $15. For circulars address 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis, 


Tne UNIVER SITY OF MICHIGAN 
JUN 1902. 


Faculty of 19 Professors and 16 Instructors. 
Preparatory Courses — Undergraduate Courses — 


Graduate Courses — Teachers’ Courses. 
Full credit to matriculates of the University. 
Uniform Tuition Fee, $1500. Expenses low. 


For information, address 
JOHN R. EFFINGER, JR , Secretar 
i436 Hill St., Ann ‘Arbor, Mich, 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 
Edited by P.G. pe LA ROCHELLE, $1.00 per year. 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 


6t-m 


WHEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this journal, 


CNIVERSELY Write for Catalogue, 


 Price-List, 
| G Any Information. 
Shin 43-47 East 10th St. 


COMPANY (6) v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 to August 16, 1902. 


94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


West Virginia University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
June 23 to August 1, 1902. 

60 courses in 20 departments, Full tuition for six 
weeks, $10.00. Room and board, $3.50 per week. 

Delightful Summer location near Cheat River 
Canyon. 

For pamphlet write to the REGISTRAR 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


Home The University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 

lege courses by correspondence 

Li y in 28 of its Departments, including 

Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 

English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 

ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 

sity credit eee for college courses successtully 

completed. ork may begin at any time. For cir- 
culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Div, P), Chicago, Ill. 


The NationalCorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrvuom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 
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